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“T HE SCHOOL FESTIVAL,”’—a new, live, original 
sively to festivals, exhibitions, entertainments, tableaux, &c., in schools. F 
fifteen cents. Address SEWELL & MILLER, Publishers, Chicago, fil. 

The same firm publish THE LITTLE CORPURAL, at one dollar a year. Samplé copy, twelve vents. 


and unique Guuxtesiy magazine, devoted exciu- 
cents a year Sample copies, 











BHING AN EXPOSE OF THEIR SECRET RITES AND CEREMONIES, WITH A FULL 





LIFE IN UTAH. 


OR THE 


Mysteries and Crimes of Mormonism, 





AND AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF POLYGAMY AND THE MORMON SECT, 
FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


BY J. H. BEADLE, 


EDITOR OF THE SALT LAKE REPORTER, 


Illustrated with over Thirty Fine Engravings. 





The author’s long residence in Utah; his position as editor of the leading journal of that 


Territory; his spirited defence of the cause of morality against Mormon treason and licentious. 
ness, and his own sufferings, at their hands, peculiarly qualify him for this task. 


Mormonism ; its origin and history, and shows how, founded on imposture, it has grown by 
deceit and crime. It shows how Jog Smitu was enabled to deceive and cheat his followers; 
how by enticing them with licentious baits, he succeeded in maintaining his influence over them, 

Of crime and lawiessness in Utah ; showing the Mormon leaders in their true light, as thieves, assassins and mur- 
derers; how human life is every day taken in Utah ; explaining and illustrating the infamous doctrine of killing a map 
to save his soul; and presenting a catalogue of crimes and horrors at which even the cvolest and calmest reader will 
turn pale. Of the Mormon religion, its infamous and heathenish character, its multitude of gods, its abominable doc- 
trines and practice, revealing many strange mysteries and outrageous ceremonies. 

The book is full of the most absorbing episodes and incidents of Mormon life and mystery, 
as well as of solid and practical information. ‘The high praise which the work has received 
from members of Congress and Government officials to whom it was submitted, and by whom § % 
its publication was urged as a duty to the country, stamps it as one of the most powerful and 
thrilling books ever published. 

Agents are meeting with unprecedented success, one reports 71 subscribers in two days, one 29 subscribers the first 
day, and many others from 100 to 150 per week. 

AGENTS WANTED.—Seud for Circulars and see our terms. and a full descrip- 
tion of the work. Address, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WORE TREATS OF 





“STOOPING SHOULDERS, CRAMPED LIMBS AND UNCOUTH APPEARANCE.” 





REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL FURNITURE!! 


THE 


ACKNOWLEDGED FAVORITE. 


60,000 INTRODUCED WITHIN THE LAST TWELVE MONTHS. 





THE NEW PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


With Curved Folding Seat. 
COMFORT, DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY, 
VERSUS 


FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON APPLICATION. 
ALSO OF 
School and Teachers’ Furniture, of all Styles, 
Blackboards, &c., &c. 
J. A. BANCROFT & CO.. General 
512 Arch-st., Phila. School Furnishers, 
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‘OUR BOOKS STAND ON THEIR MERITS. 
We Send Out no Traveling Agents 


Zerms for First Introduction, one half the annexed pricés. 
We will deliver the Books for First Introduction free of 
expense, in any pari of the United States, on receipt of 
the Cash. Sample Copies sent on receipt of half price. 











ASTRONOMY. 
MATTISON’S Prewary Asttonomy. 12mo, 168 pp........ bab ddvescdcdcbtvcwesstdanpdonba $ 8 
Hien Scuoon AsTRONoMY. 12m0. 252 Wrcoeeths Wass Sides beghes Sade ieteal 1 25 
Burerrt’s GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS. 12mo, Disa v.dds Pete sdvcegakteaedands ee 
“ CELESTIAL ATLAS. Large quarto ... ........6 cescdssocescecs bth be se vEndeas 13 
BRocKLEsBY’ s Common ScHoon Astronomy.» Illustrated, igmo.... bp es on 4's cleen wénead 20 
ELEMENTS oF ASTRONOMY. 12mo. Fully illustrated............. ae EF 1% 
we DEDPMOROEOOY. TON, oo i enka hs Sepik kg ced ics 0 cdots voocknvesaceas cevend 25 
Herscneii’s Ourtoves or Astronomy. A new edition, with numerous plates and 
woodcuts....... Sop eds Bas C660 REd Fase ck Hehe WREST EVES Ds wis 60'S SEBS EC Ch 0s Sasi encase» 2 
FRENCH, 
Pror. JEAN GUSTAVE KEETELS’ Ora French Covcrss. In three parts. 12mo, cloth.. 

Part First, Oral Method, 75; Part Second, Oral Method, 75; Part Third, Oral Method, = 
Three Parts, ee eS smn anna Mela hag Nese Pings nse p baer Pet vetoed 17 
Keetete’ New Merson oF LEARNING THE oe Lancuage. 12mo. Half morocco. ote i 
Porney’s Easy Lessons in FRENCH, 12m0, 137 pp.........cceeeeccecesecteccenectes ‘ 80 

2 Frrst Book in FrencwH. 16mo, Sten lie saints ¥'4 nad cecil aiah nop <n be esh hitnns +o. . © 
Pryney & Bapots’s PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 12M0............cccescccccccecceee 1 50 
Pinney & Anwovit’s Frenco Grammar. 8vo. 520 pp....... seaweed SRST RO ORSTS 2 00 
Prxney's ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. . 12mo, 193 pp...... bib oie Scie eles nua cdo) aa sexe 1 © 

” Progress'vE Frencu READER. 12mo. PDs oxa.6 0 hcg ohemeysenbcod beets onete Bee 
Wru1ams’s ENGLIsh INTO FRENCH. 12m0. 366 PP.........cceeesccecnccecseeece gence’ - 150 

Bolmar’s French Series. 
Entrrety New Eprrion, bound in cloth, new style.......... ssseseee Reavesesie ed eave Ps 
Boutmar’s EDITION OF LEVIZAC’S GRAMMAR? 12M0.......0..cceeccscccccecesecensces nove dae 
Perrim’s FABLES, WITH KEY.............-+:-4- Bao wan ae uh Aadbee sobsbeadids sare dodp scares 2 
CGUELOQUTAT. PHRMASEB? v.00 vos caceviecivcedecccssecdislbGecduds vbidiedscec ties ddaddetesute %5 
ADVESTURNS: OF TWLMMAQUBS 1 50's 65 iii oikinbé 0 scind Shines on b 55 be SOS CN EDD ade chet U Ose Wea" ove 1 
CH VERBS....... gh cw arene an Ki busbrs dis uhielee ahciagvenien: thie > ii EEL B RE im Se EES vee, 2.00 
GERMAN. 
PremsNer’s ELEMENTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 1 VOl., 12M0......ccsc0s0 cecceceve 1B 
SPANISH. 
Porxzey & Barcero’s Practica SPANISH TEACHER. 12m0. 860 pp....<..eseeceeses -150 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
Hooxer’s Frrset Book 8 PHYSIOLOGY. 12M0...........ccccecccccccssecseseecces esate 
Hooxer’s PrysioLtocy anp Hya@renr. (High OTS EOE Si AR aE BOO 1% 
Loomis's ELeEmEntTs OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE.............0260-s000005 1% 





ALDEN’s Scrence OF GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH AMERICAN InsTITUTIONS. By 


JosEPn ALDEN, President New York State Normal School. 2.2.0.0 2205.02.05 Lec ee eee 1 50 
ALpEN’s CrrizEn’s MANUAL. A text-book on Government. ror Common Schools........ 50 
Farmcourp’s Mora Pxumosorny; or, the ani of Obligation. By J. H. Farrcump, 

President.of Oberlin College. 1 Ree SUORMiacs dante  cdnicans noes hina cael vim eructhed 150 
FLEmmMine’s 1 Sh csp rmmntes OF tia With ‘Additions by Cuas. P. Krauts, D.D. vie 

BVO; HEIR «i: 5 ranch’ + 08s plene'c. gb iiping:d dtheldibene,s otl¢ s\hnind Chloe W scans 6d gt (FLY tbe sans cose 
Kames’s ELEMENTS OF Criticism. Edited by Apranam Mriis, A.M. Crown Bvo. , 04pp. 1 7% 
THompson’s OUTLINE OF THE NEcESSaARY LAWS OF TaHoucHt pV hig ths ¥ebON SS sek we a eeee 1% 
WaYLANn’s ELEmMENTs OF INTELLECTUAL PaimosopHy. 12mo. Cloth .... ........200. 1% 
Wuaterty’s ELements or Raetoric. 12mo. Cloth............... Ripe adusadoehevante ss 1% 

4 Excumunrs OF LOGio. WIM; ClOGT’.. 5. ei cecc cece cds is cectecccccccctoes 1 
Moore's ELEMENTS oF Scrence. 16mo0,160 pp. By GronGe Moore. ...........2-0e0 xi) 
Comstook’s SysTeM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY... .......c0ssccececeee seeccccteccecs mee 
Comstock’s ELemMents or CuemisTry. 12mo. Sheep............ PPS et Pep eee oe 1% 

ELEMENTS OF Botany. 12mo. Cloth......... date is evo Badd sda) ove epee duded 2 00 





BEND FOR COMPLETE SCHOOL CATALOGUE, 


Address SHELDON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 
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Zerms for First Introduction, one half the annexed prices. 
We will deliver the Books for First Introduction free of 
expense, in any part of the United States, on receipt of 
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ullions’s Pyeries of fyrammars, Fie., 


CAREFULLY REVISED, AND IN NEW TYPE, 





The Latest Editions of Bullions’s Series are 


Bullions’s Common School Grammar (with Analysis). 50 cents. 

Bullions’s Practical English Grammar (with Analysis of Sentences). $1. 

Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Composition (new). 60 cents. 
This book has references to both English Grammars. 

Bullions & Morris’s Latin Lessons. $1. 

Bullions & Morris’s Latin Grammar. $1.50. 

Bullions’s Latin Grammar. $1.50. 

Bulliona’s Latin Reader (new edition, enlarged with easy Reading Exercises, and Refer 
ences to Bullions’s and Bullions & Morris’s Latin Grammars). $1.50. 

Bullions’s Cesar (new edition, with references to both Grammars). $1.50. 

Bullions’s Cicero (new edition, with references to both Grammars). $1.50. 

Bullions’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary (with Synonyms). $5. 

Bullions’s Greek Lessons. $1. 

Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar. $2. 

Bullions’s Greek Grammar, $1.%. 

Kendrick’s Greek Exercises (with easy Readings and Grammar References). $1. 


Baird’s Classical Manual, 90 cents. Long’s Classical Atlas. $4.50, 
Schmitz & Zumpt’s Virgil. Eclogues, Georgics, and 12 Books of Aineid. One vol., $1. 
Horace. Odes and Satires. $1. Ovid. Select Poems. $1. 


Zivy. Books L, I., XXI.,and XXII. $1. 
Cooper’s Virgil. With valuable English Notes. $2.50. 
Kaltschmidt’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 842 pages. $2.50. 





Bullions’s is the Most Complete and Popular Series of Grammars and 
School Classics ever published. 
English, Latin, and Greek Grammars are taught on the same plan; and the student in the 
Latin Grammar has not to unlearn all that was taught in the English Grammar, as is too often 
the case. 





“Dr. Bullions’s system is at once scientific and practical. No other writer on Grammar has 
done more to simplify the science and render it attractive.”—National Quarterly Review. 

“ Every thing necessary for the student to know is in the right are and no superfinous 
or irrelevant matter is introduced. I cheerfully commend these books to the attention of 
teachers, ussured that no one who thoroughly examines them will be willing to change them 
for any books of the same class now before the public.”—J. A. Morean, Professor of Lan- 
guages, Central High School, Baltimore. 

** We have used Dr. Bullions’s Series of English, Latin, and Greek Grammars 1n our insti- 
tution since its establishment in 1857, and the firat-named Grammar is used exclusively in our 
Public Grammar Schools. I have no hesitation in stating that, in my opinion, it is not ex- 
celled by any other published in this country."—Epwarp WesstEr, Principal of Free Acad- 
emy, Rochester, N. ¥. 

** All of Dr. Bullions’s books are those of a scholar and a practical man.”’—Isaac F. Ferris, 
Chancellor of the University of the City of New York. 
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STODDARD’S JUVENILE MENTAL ARITHMETIC......cccceceeees-B 25 














athematical Srvies, 





STODDARD’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, .....00cecccscccccccees 50 
STODDARD’S RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. ....c0cccs00s eeeecesces 50 
STODDARD’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC....-c0000005 cccccccee 2 OD 


Short and Full Course for Graded Schools. 


STODDARD’S PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC......cccccseee 30 
STODDARD’S COMBINATION ARITHMETIC... ..cccccceseee Seeseces 80 
STODDARD’S COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. ........00..0s0ee8 scabies eosece I 25 

The Combination School Arithmetic being Mental and Written Arithmetic in one book, 


will alone serve for District Schools. For Academies a fall high course is obtained by the 
Complete Arithmetic and intellectual Arithmetic. 


STODDARD’S HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 


A Complete School Algebra, in one vol., 390 pages, $1.50. Designed for Elementary 
and Higher Classes in Schools and Academies, By Prof. Epwarp Outner, University of 
Michigan. 


A Geometry 2nd Trigonometry, in one vol. By Prof. Epwarp Otnzr. Jn press. 
A General Geometry and Calculus, in one vol. Jn press. 


The other books of Stoddard’s Series will be published as rapidly as possible. 

We have full and complete Keys of the Intellectual, Practical, and Complete Arithmetica 
and Algebras, for the use of teachers only. 

Stoddard's Series of Arithmetics have been before the public about twenty years, and have 
won acommanding position among text-books. Owing to Prof. Stoddard’s failing health, the 
task of preparing the Higher books of this Series has devolved upon that eminent and prac- 
tical mathematician, Prof. Edward Olney, of Michigan University. 





“T have been acquainted with Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic for several years, have 
used it in my classes, and do not hesitate to express my conviction of its superiority over allt 
the other books of the kind that I have seen.”—Wxa. Ex.iortT, Jr., Prof. of Mathematics, Cen- 
tral High School, Baltimore, Md. 

From the Michigan State Normal School. 
““YPsILANTI, Oct. 17, 1868. 

“The better I become acquainted with the ‘Complete Arithmetic” by use in the class- 
room, the more I am impressed that its appearance is destined to mark an era in arithmetic 
making. As its name implies, itis a Practical and Higher Arithmetic complete in one volume. 
But this is not the highest and best sense in which the work is complete. It is complete in 
the clear apprehension which it shows its author has of the subject of each and every defini 
tion, and in the verbal excellence and studied accuracy with which the idea has been ex 
pressed. It is complete in the definitions with which each topic is stated, and in the fullness 
and careful logical order of points in which it is presented. 

** When such considerations as these, rather than the number of separate books which form 
the series, constitute the excellence of the work, we begin to realize the perfection of a text- 
book.”—C, F. R. Bettows, C.E., Professor of Mathematics in the Michigan Normal School. 

‘*Messrs. SyeLpon & Co. :—Your note and a copy of ‘Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic’ 
have been received, I had determined to introduce the ‘ Practical,’ but have now adopted the 
‘Complete,’ believing it to be by far the best text-book on Arithmetic which has been pub- 
lished.”— Prof. Wm. H. Payne, Supt. Public Schools, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

‘“Mesers, SHELDON & Co.:—I have carefully examined Stoddard’s Series of Arithmetics, 
and am fully convinced that they are superior to any other arithmetics now before the pub- 
lic.”—Prof. J. W. Ewrne, Supt. Public Schools, Saginaw Otty, Mich., Sept. 8, 1868. 
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J ossing’s jistories. 
’ 


This Series embraces the following volumes. Each volume is adapted to the wants of 
some class of pupils, from the Primary School to the College Course. 


Lossing’s Primary History of the United States. 238 pages, 12mo. Price $1. 

Lossing’s Grammar School Hist. of the United States. 288 pp. Price $1.2. 

Lossing’s Common School History of the United States. With Maps and 
over 200 Engravings. 378 pages. Price $1.75. 

Lossing’s Pictorial History of the United States. 12mo. Price $2. 

A series of Histories by an author of the reputation of Benson J. Lossma, it would seem 
almost needless to recommend. Every thing coming from the pen of this gifted author, on 
the history of our own country, has been marked by an accuracy of statement, and thorough- 
ness of research, and at the same time a vivid interest, which has placed his name at the head 
of our historical writers. 

This series of School Histories is now completed. It is the result of years of careful labor 
on the part of its auther. No pains or expense have been spared in preparing the maps and 
fflustrations, and they are now submitted to the public in the belief that it is not possible to 
produce a more perfect series of School Histories, either in literary merit, adaptation to the 
wants of vur schools, or in elegance of illustration. 


complete Series on Hnolish 7 iterature, 
vw i 


A Complete Manual of English and American Literature. By Tuos. 
B. Suaw, M.A., Wu. Saru, LL.D., author of Smith’s Bible and Classical Dictionaries, and 
Prof. Henry J. TUCKERMAN. - With copious notes and illustrations. One vol., large 12mo, 
S40 pages. Price $2. For Colleges and High Schools. 

The Smaller History of Engiish and American Literatures Condensed 
for general use in Schools, from Shaws Manual of English Literature, with copious refer- 
ences to “* The Choice Specimens of English and American Literature.” One vol., 16mo, 
860 pages. Price $1.25. 

Shaw's Choice Gpeehnens of English Literature. A companion volume to 
each of the above. Selected from the chief English writers, and arranged chronologically 
by Tuos. B. Saaw and Wma. Smira, LL.D. Arranged and enlarged for American students 
by Bens. N. Martin, D.D., L.H.D., Professor of Philosophy and Logic in the University of 
the City of New York. One vol., large 12mo. Price $2. 

Choice Specimens of American Literature. By Bens. N. Marrm, D.D., 
L.H.D. One vol.,12mo. In press. 


The above form the most complete Series of Books on English and American Literature 
ever Published in this Country. 


“*T have examined Shaw’s Manual of English Literature, and am so well pleased with it 
that I shall introduce it as a text-book in the College at the beginning of the next collegiate 
year.”"—Crrus Norturvr, Prof. Rhetoric and Eng. Lit., Yale College, Conn. 

“T have carefully examined Shaw’s English Literature, and am perfectly delighted with it. 
Ihave decided to use it as a_ text-book in my department.”—Moszs Corr Trier, Prof. Rhet. 
and English Lit., Michigan University. 

**Shaw’s Manual of English Literature is altogether the best text-book on the subject for 
the use of schools and colleges, and is a good manual for any student.”—J. CLARKE SEELYE, 
Prof. English Literature, Amherst College. 

‘Shaw's Manual is a complete Manual of English Literature, It embodies an amount of 
information and judicious criticisms, such as can be found nowhere else in so convenient and 
compact a form.” —A. W. Hepsurn, Prof. Eng. Lit., Miami University, Ohio. 

**Shaw’s Choice Specimens of English Literature is worthy of the ‘Manual,’ which it is 
intended to accompany and to illustrate, and I shall be doing good service by recommending it 
to all my classes.”—-Moane Corr Truer, Prof. Eng. Lit., University of Michigan. 
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Wantep.—A good Teacher and competent Business 
Man, with a small capital, to purchase an Institution ot 
Learning already established, well patronized, and yield- 
ing a liberal income. Address “ Property,” care of 
Eprtor Scuoot Journat, Lancaster, Pa. 





THE AUGUST MEETING. 


We recall no pleasanter session of the State 
Association than that held in Lancaster during 
the second week in August, and but one meet- 
ing in its history which has been more largely 
attended. The programme presented live edu- 
cational issues, and the final action taken on 
certain disputed subjects seems to have been 
wise, both in what was done and what was 
postponed. Upon the vexed “Bible question,” 
after an animated discussion, a resolution was 

‘adopted approving religious culture in the 
schools, and designating the Bible as the basis 
of such instruction ; while, by a subsequent re- 
solution, it was definitely stated that no legis- 
lation on the subject is anticipated or desired. 
In the matter of a State Board of Examiners 
and ‘* permanent certificates” that sha// be per- 
manent, the Association seemed loath to be 
committed as yet by any decided vote. We 
are approaching this, but the time does not yet 
seem ripe for decided measures. The number 
of members enrolled was about three hundred 
and forty, though the full number in attend- 
ance is thought to have been more than five hun- 
dred. The interest of the sessions was well 
sustained from day to day, up to the late hour 
of final adjournment on Thursday evening. 
Mr. Chas. W. Deans, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee—a manall through and amodel 
chairman—drove his programme along with skill 
andenergy. The Local Committee, Col. Wm. 
L. Bear chairman, was composed mainly of 
working men, and under its management every- 

' thing practicable was done to ensure the com- 

fort and enjoyment of members in attendance 





from abroad. The ‘* olian Circle,” under 
the direction of Prof. J. H. Shumaker, was the 
musical feature of the meeting, and their sing- 
ing surpassed anything in our former experi- 
ence as an Association. Shall we not have the 
pleasure of hearing the ‘* Aolians” next year 
at Williamsport? Prof. Wm. B. Hall, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, also sang several selections well 
adapted to his remarkable voice. Several fea- 
tures in the programme merit special notice, but 
the reader is referred to the extended report of 
proceedings which, to the exclusion of other 


j matter, is found in our present issue. One thing 


we missed : the pleasant faces of our old friends, 
the book agents, the late regulations of the 
Publishers’ Board of Trade forbidding the at- 
tendance of these gentlemen at State Associa- 
tions or County Institutes. But ong book was 
to be seen,—serving forcibly to suggest the re- 
mark of the dying Sir Walter, * There is but 
one!’ A large copy of the Bible lay upon the 
reading desk for use at the opening exercises 
of each morning session. 


Se 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Seventeenth Annual Session of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association con- 
vened at the Court ‘House in Lancaster, at 10 
o’clock a. m., Tuesday, August 9, 1870. 

Prof. H. S. Jones, of Erie, President of the 
Association, called to order, and requested 
Rev. B. C. Suesserott, of St. John’s Lutheran 
church, Lancaster, to open the exercises. 

Rev. Suesserot read the thirteenth chapter of 
Corinthians, and offered an appropriate prayer. 

A letter was read from the Secretary, A. 
M. Martin, of Corry, stating his inability to 
be present. 

Mr. H. B. Whittington, Philadelphia, mov- 
ed that J. Morton Thomas, of that city, be 
chosen Secretary pro tem. Agreed to. 





«earth at the present time; neither will it be for a trial of 


: struments of peaceful revolution, are your weapons. With 


58 


Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, read a letter from 
the late Treasurer of the Association, Mr. 
Amos Row, who has removed from this State 
to Iowa and engaged in farming, transferring | 
his papers and the funds in the Treasury to 
the hands of Mr. Houck. The letter ex- 
pressed his regret at not being able to attend, 
and his earnest sympathy with the Association. 

On motion, Mr. E. J. Young, Superinten- 
dent of Lehigh county, was chosen Treasurer 
for the unexpired term. 

Mr. W. H. Parker, Philadelphia, offered a 
resolution for the appointment of a Committee 
on Enrollment, which was adopted, and the 
following gentlemen appointed: Messrs. A. 
©. Newpher, Dauphin, I. S. Giest, Lancaster, | 
J. L. Harrison Pittsburg, W. J. Milliken, | 
McKean, and George W. Schoch, Philadelphia. 

Mr. David Evans, County Superintendent of 
Lancaster county, then delivered the following | 





] 
| 
| 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 





On behalf of the Teachers and friends of education of | 
this county, I am disposed to give expression of their 
good will toward you, and of the general pleasure mani- 
fested by all in having a body of such an important char- 
acter as the Teachers’ Association of this State meet 
among us in convention, to deliberate on measures to 
-advance the cause of general education, and to mature 
further the system which has already conferred untold 
blessings upon our children. Knowing this people— 
having lived among them all my life and served them 
a long time—I know of what I affirm, when I say that 
they make no idle profession of devotion. Their greeting 
is heartfelt, and not bestowed for expected favors, Their 
‘friendship is warm, and their hands will be freely extended 
-o you all. Your intercourse with them will afford you 
ample opportunity to appreciate their generous hospitality 
and warm-heartedness. 

We welcome you, therefore, to our plain city, and as- 
sure you that we expect much pleasure as well as benefit 
from the occasion which brings you together. Withjoy we 
_meditate on how different your meeting is from those 
tvhat are now taking place beyond the ocean. It is not 
cgatled by a monarch, to deliberate on the condition of his 
kingdom, or on the of extension his domain. Nor will it 
decide how few shall rule, and how little right be accorded 
to the oppressed many, as is the case in many parts of the 


strength on the field of carnage, to decide who shall ag- 
grandize himself by the humiliation of another, or be the 
leading power of a continent. 

No Chassepot nor Ziirdnadelgewher will be the in- 
‘strument with which you will do your work. Your | 
mission will have no such characteristic. It is a peaceful 
one, looking to the mental and moral endowment of the 





: individual and consequently to the elevation of the race. 


The primer and the spelling book, those powerful in- | 


| 

| 

| 
these you do battle of a peculiar character. Your triumph 
: is more certain than the chances that are ventured along 
the beautiful Rhine, with hundreds of thousands of mor- 
tals in hostile array. No pale face hushed in death will 


meet your gaze. No wail of lamentation for the dead 


_and dying fall sadly upon your ear. 
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You will not witness any disappointed hopes which 
you have caused. Instead of producing results which we 
should contemplate with sadness, you will open the 
treasure-house of knowledge and confer blessings upon 
all, without regard to the condition of any. The 
thoughts of the ages will be revealed by your agency, and 
thus made a common heritage. And let us hope that 
the many minds that you will teach to burn with cele. 
tial fire will be safe guides to posterity. Who would no 
encourage such a humane and far-reaching work? We 
here, at least, are in full sympathy with it. Entertain. 
ing ourselves such noble aspirations as you profess, we 
think it is but fitting that you should give us the favor of 
your presence. Many fond recollections cluster around 
this grand old county. Impressed with the many bles. 
ings it has conferred upon us, we cannot but be in love 
with it, and while we would not pluck a gem from the 
coronet of any, we cannot be blamed for holding the 
same partiality toward it as the pious old lady toward 
the church to which she belonged; who, in conversa. 
tion with one equally pious, but of another church, said 
that she knew that both were rich, and pious, and chari- 
table, and that they were alike in all respects, except that 
hers was a little the best. If all your expectations shall 
not be realized, I am certain you will not leave it with- 
out taking with you some of its inspirations. 

If the motives that prompt men to action (short of a 


| religious character) should be analyzed, they would afford 


some such classification as the following : 

1. A desire to enjoy the rich fruits of the earth. 

2. A disposition to enjoy social, esthetic, literary and 
historical associations. 

3. To reach distinction, in some sphere of life. 

4. The performance of duties pertaining to business or 
the promotion of professional success. 

It will be an agreeable reflection to us to know that 
this meeting afforded its members all these enjoyment. 
Of some we will give assurance, in advance. To those 
who care for a well-spread table, the most ample evi- 
dence (bordering on conviction) will be afforded before 
the end of the session, that their lot has been cast in 
pleasant places. Our broad acres produce everything in 
profusion. The golden, waving grain fell before the 
sickle of the reaper with the fu// promise of the season, 
and our garners are already filled. The luxuriant fields 
of corn, an object of admiration to every beholder, as if 
to outdo all former years in a magnificent yield, already 
bend under their prolific burden, We can nearly adopt 
the assertion of the good old farmer, over toward Berks 
county, made to one about buying his farm, that every 
stalk on his acres bore three ears about fifteen inches in 
length, and two, or even three, nubbins only a /itt/e less in 
size. With us the voice of plenty is heard, and though 
we cannot apply to ourselves the scriptural blessing of a 
land flowing with milk and honey, we can claim the 
distinction rightly given, “the garden of the State.” 

But you are in the midst of other associations pleasant 
to contemplate. The cause which you are to-day assem- 
bled to uphold and strengthen has had some of its staunch- 
est promoters here. The names of Burrowes and Stevens 


| are known all over the State in connection with the 


origin and progress of common schools. The one yet 
living, distinguished himself years ago for framing the law 
by which the system was first put into operation, and for 


| his successive improvement of it, so as to develop in 


harmony with its original design; the other, now silent 
in the slumber of death, distinguished himself no less for 
his zeal in this humane enterprise. He stood up as its 
champion when it was about being crushed before it was 
fairly upon its feet. It is said by those who know (and I 
believe he thought so himself), that in no position, and 
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on no occasion, did “‘the old man eloquent” plead so 
fervidly and forcibly as he did in the Legislature when a 
repeal of the law establishing a school system was urged 
and about being effected. 

The efforts of these men led to great results. Every 
child now has within his reach the blessings of acommon 
school education; school houses are dotted over the State 
in numbers sufficient to hold comparison with the starry 
sky. By their wise provision, Normal Schools are also 
being established to provide capable teachers for them ; 
which, under the directing hand of him who now leads 
us in the educational movement, received an impulse 
from the first which made them an effective agency in 
the work. 

You rightly hold in grateful remembrance those giants 
in the cause who are yet with us. The mighty one 
who was a strong pillar in the hour of need is already 
deeply embalmed in your hearts. And of all the deeds 
which make his life resplendent with glory, none stand 
forth with a brighter lustre than those directed to ame- 
liorate the condition of man through the influence of com- 
mon schools. Thaddeus Stevens sleeps in a quiet re- 
treat. He does not rest in a “‘poet’s corner,” but in the 
bare simplicity which he practiced in accordance with his 
views of Republican government. Go view his grave, 
for he was one of us, both in sympathy and early effort ; 
and (I was going to say) when you approach it, take off 
your shoes, for the ground where he reposes we hold as 
being almost sacred. In addition to the schools already 
mentioned, we have also a college which is known over 
the country for its sound philosophy, and by its able and 
venerable head. Common Schools, Normal Schools and 
Colleges should give us a literary complexion of no mean 
pretensions. But the occasion is not one to call forth 
rival contemplations. During the sessions of this con- 
vention, naught but a purpose of mutual improvement 
should enter the thoughts of any. The occasion is too 
great to deal with trifles; we wish to be warmed by your 
enthusiasm in the work, and in return promise you our 
feeble and, I hope, unselfish aid. We, though far from 
some of you, hear of your exertions and long strides in 
the work. » Tell us your secrets of success, and we will 
readily apply them, and make more energetic efforts in 
reaching the same result. 

I cannot look over the field in which we labor with 
the same complacency as others. Much, indeed, we have 
accomplished, in every form of improvement, since the 
organization of the system, or even since the time of a 
similar meeting in this place. But what huge barriers 
are yet in our way all who labor earnestly weil know. 
Year after year we approach nearer to the realization 
of our cherished hopes. More effort and more patience 
are needed to secure the full attainment of it. May the 
deliberations of this meeting do much toward reaching 
our desired end. 

Your programme promises a more than usual amount 
of interest and benefit. 
arranged. 
for consideration shall be satisfactorily disposed of, we 
may congratulate one another most heartily at our success. 
The opposition to the system must not prevail. The 
age is a progressive one. The spirit of the nineteenth | 
century will not blot from its records an institution which | 
is the basis of our civilization. Our task is to devise and 
perfect measures that will secure for our people mental 
and moral development in the highest degree. 


Mr. Chas. W. Deans, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, was called upon for a re- 
sponse. He said that he was wholly unpre- 
pared, not having supposed this response to be 
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a part of his duties. His efforts had been di- 
rected to the preparation of a proper programme 
for the meeting; and now that it had assem- 
bled, he had expected to be relieved, and to trans- 
fer the onus of conducting the session into the 
hands of the proper officers. But, unprepared 
as he was, he would say a word in response to 
the warm greeting received. We are aware 
that we have come toa “ garden spot,” not 
only materially but intellectually, and we re- 
member that many of those to whom we are 
indebted for our greatest advances came from 
Lancaster county. The great man who has 
passed away has left a memory that will be for- 
ever green in the hearts of educational men, 
and of his fellow-citizens. He it was who up- 
held by his eloquence the common school 
system in its hour of need. Well may this 
county be proud of her greatest citizen. Since 
the Association met here before, it has made 
the circuit of the State, and returned with many 
of the old friends and hosts of new ones gath- 
ered all along its course. Wherever it has 
gone, it has created or increased the local in- 
terest in the cause; and we trust it will beso in 
this locality, notwithstanding its recognized 
position in the front ranks of educational ad- 
vancement. He was glad to see present to-day 
some of the men to whom the cause is indebted, 
and trusted that through their efforts and those 
of the State Department, all the educational 
instrumentalities in the State—common school, 
academy and college—might soon be drawn 
closely together, and work as a harmonious 
whole.’ So far as this session is concerned, we 
know that we shall be well treated, and expect 
a pleasant and profitable meeting. He hoped 
our venerable Vice President (Prof. Wyers) 
would respond to the address of welcome. 
Prof. Wyers responded tothe call. He did 
not know that he was especially entitled to the 
distinction of ‘ venerable.” He supposed 
himself to be the oldest teacher in the Associ- 
ation—still his hair did not require dye, and 
his heart was warm enough yet to respond to 
these excellent wotds of welcome. It is not 
news to hear that we have come to the garden 
spot of Pennsylvania; but it is pleasant to 
| have it thus trom the lips of one indigenous to 
the soil. That the soil produces most beauti- 
| ful flowers is evident from the specimens on 
| the right of the Chair; and this will greatly 
increase the interest of the meeting, especially 
to the seven wise men of Philadelphia (the 
designation was not his own, they had told 
him so last evening) some of them being un- 
married. Even the Vice President was not too 
old to admire beauty. He hoped the wel- 
come extended would not bedisgraced. Though 
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the lager beer here is called the best in the 
State, he trusted the saloons would not receive 


Pennsylvania 


any of our money, and that no extra police | 


would be needed on ouraccount. He thought 
we would not be found a very unruly crowd, 
(meaning the men, of course). 
to profit by new inspiration—to gain new 
strength, and while we may singly be little, 
together we are a big body. We trust that 
some good will be done; that our discussions 
will be conducted in a spirit of honest friendli- 
ness and outspoken truth. 
to the Superintendent, and through him to the 
large-hearted people of this city and county, he 


promised for us that we would do the fullest | 


justice to the good things which we are told 
will be presented to the inner man, and should 
expect to go away largely increased, not only 
in knowledge but in size. 


Col. William L. Bear, chairman of the Lo- | 


cal Committee, in a few brief but neatly cho- 
sen words, made the following address : 


WELCOME OF LOCAL COMMITTEE. 





On behalf of the Local Committee, and of the com- 
mittee appointed by the School Board of this city, and of 


the citizens of Lancaster, I can assure you, Mr. Chair- | 


man, and through you the ladies and gentlemen of the 


State Teachers’ Association, that we deem ita distin- | 


guished honor to have so large a body, and one of so im- 
portant a character, to meet in our midst. 
you most cordially. Through the favor of the Com- 
missioners of the county we have the pleasure, too, of 
welcoming you to the occupancy, and to congratulate you 


as the first occupants since its refitting, of this beautiful 


hall dedicated to the ends of justice. It seems fitting 
and proper that the educators of our future dispensers of 
justice should have this honor. 

Since your first annual meeting as a State Association, 
in this city, in 1853, you have had the experience, as an 
organization, of youth and manhood, and I trust that 
this meeting, from this new starting point, may give signs 
of full vigor. 

You have come to take into consideration subjects of 
vital interest, affecting individuals, communities, and the 
prosperity of this great Commonwealth, and deserve a 
more substantial welcome than lies in the power of the 
committee to give ; but your object and purpose will ena- 


ble you to rise above the trifling disappointments which | 


you may meet. Repeating. on behalf of the Commit- 


tee, and of the citizens interested in the cause of educa- | 


tion, a most cordial welcome to you, sir, and to the 
members of this body, I trust vour deliberations and the 
results of this meeting will mark a nw era in the history 
of your Association. 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, on motion of Prof. Wyers : 

Resolved, That all persons appointed to open the dis 
cussions at this meeting be allowed fifteen minutes time; 
that all subsequent speakers be limited to ten minntes 
time (except by consent of the Association), and that no 
speaker be allowed to occupy the floor the second time 
until all have spoken who desire to do so—all replies, by 
permission, to be limited to five minutes. 

It was explained that only those who paid ; 





We have come | 


Returning thanks | 


We welcome 
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| the required enrollment fee were constitution, 
| ally. members. 

[t was announced by the Ticket Agent thy 
excursion tickets had been issued in good faith 
to persons as members, hence all receiving 
them were expected to enroll themselves 4 
| members of the Association ; also that those 
| who had not excursion tickets, and desired tp 
secure free return tickets, should furnish to the 
Committee on Enrol!ment the names ot thei 
| railroad station and the roads on their route, 


MODE OF ELECTING OFFICERS. 


The two proposed amendments to the Con. 

| stitution, laid over from last session, in refer. 
ence to election of officers, were now called up, 
The first proposition, offered by Prof. Parker 


of Philadelphia, was as follows : ' 
| Resolved, That hereafter the nominations for officer 
| be made one session before the time for election ; that 


| 


| allthe names of persons nominated for President be 
| printed on one ticket; all the names for Vice President 
| on another; and all the names for other officers on an- 
| other; and that at the time of election, in voting for 
| President, the member voting shall strike off all names 
| but one; in voting for Vice Presidents, all names be 
| stricken off except those of two ladies and two gentle 
men; and in voting for other officers, all names be 
| stricken off except one for each office. 
| For which Mr. C, W. Deans had offereda 
substitute in the following resolution : 
| Resolved, That from and after the annual meeting of 
| the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, for 1869, 
the method of conducting elections of officers be chang- 
| ed from that of separate ballot for the different offices, to 
the following : A committee on nominations, consisting 
| of nine prominent members of the Association—repre- 
| senting the different sections and various educational in- 
| terests of the State—be appointed by the Presidentin 
| conjunction with the Vice Presidents; said committee 
| to recommend an entire ticket, which, when approved ly 
the Association, shall be elected by the deposit of a single 
ballot by the Secretary. 

Mr. A. Burtt, Pittsburg, advocated the sub- 
stitute, and moved that it be adopted 

Mr. Parker opposed the motion. The ob 
ject is to avoid improper electioneering for of- 
| fice, and it would be at least as easy to influ 
ence the nine prominent members as the whole 
Association, 

Prof. Wyers doubted whether the original 
| proposition would accomplish the object, and 
favored the substitute. The only objection 
| would be that it imposed a very delicate mat- 
ter of duty upon the President. It might pos 
| sibly hurt the feelings of some to be omitted 
from the prominent nine. 

Col. Cornforth, Deputy Superintendent Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Schools, opposed the motion 
as being anti-republican, and contrary to the 
genius of American institutions. It would vir 


| tually place in the hands of the President who 


appointed the ‘‘nine,” the power to choose his 
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the evil sought to be cured. 
disfranchise ourselves in this way. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, opposed the 
substitute, and believed nothing would work so 
well as the original proposition. 

Prof. Wyers could see nothing anti-republi- 
can about the substitute. We send representa- 
tives to make our laws, and select electors to 
choose the President of the nation. Still, he 
would be satisfied with any plan that reached 
the evil. 

State Superintendent, Wickersham, agreed 
with Col. Cornforth, on account of the diffi- 
culty in selecting the committee. If the can- 
didates do use improper means to secure office, 
as alleged, under this plan they might retain it, 
and the President might keep his seat while 
he desired, and crown his successor on Jeaving 
the throne. 

Mr. Burtt.—If electioneering is to be pre- 
vented,the substitute should be adopted. With 
these printed slips it is easy for the friends of 
a candidate to scratch a ticket to suit them, and 
circulate it. He did not see any corruption in 
) asking others to vote his ticket. Electioneer- 
ing is a necessary feature of democracy. Sup- 
pose, under the ticket system, I prepare a bal- 
lot, or any number of ballots, containing only 
the names of my own friends, could the tellers 
reject them when voted? But he was willing 
to vote, if it was so desired; it will be good 
practice for the ladies who will vote one of 
these days. 

Mr. C. W. Deans said his :ubstitute was 
offered to save the time heretofore uselessly 
wasted on these elections. The substitute 
would prevent unnecessary huckstering of the 
offices, for which not the candidates, but their 
friends, were responsible. 

The question was called for, and the motion 
to adopt the substitute was lost. 

Prof. Parker’s resolution was then adopted. 

Association adjourned. 


> 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





The President’s inaugural was first in order, 
but Prof. Jones being absent at the hour for 
opening, Vice President Wyers opened the 
session and introduced 

Mr. T. Clarkson Taylor, of Wilmington, Del., 
who spoke of California and the Yosemite (Yo- 
sem-i-te) Valley, giving us what he had seen, 
and not what he had learned from books. The 
geographies, he said, do not even correctly 
locate this wonderful place. He then described 
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own successor. He believed it would aggravate | his journey from San Francisco—one hundred 
We should not} and twenty miles by steamer, eighty-nine by 


stage over dusty roads, and twenty-five on 
horseback. This wonderful valley is simply a 
crack through the Sierra Nevadas, and is from 
8 to 10 miles long, and from half a mile to a 
mile and a half in width. So precipitous are 


| its walls that there are but a half-dozen places 





where a man can clamber out, but two where 
an entrance can be effected on horseback, and 
no point where a wheeled vehicle can enter. 
Looking down from the walls, before commen- 
cing the descent, for eight or ten miles was 
spread before us the grandest panorama on 
earth—the valley, with its green carpet of grass, 
interspersed with beautiful flowers, and its na- 
tural walls from 2000 to 6000 feet high, from 
which descend ten or twelve wonderful falls, 
tumbling from rocks thousands of feet high. 
Descending by an Indian trail,—a narrow path, 
sometimes but three or four feet in width, with 
the perpendicular wall on one side, and the 
precipice on the other—we at length reached 
the bottom. The Bridal Veil Fall is formed 
by a little stream which leaps over the broken 
edge of the wall with a single fall of 940 feet. 
Niagara is but 150 feet high—160 on the Cana- 
da side—but the volume of water is immense, 
while the Bridal Veil is only sixty or seventy 
feet wide, and a foot or a foot and a half deep 
where it falls over the rock. The immense 
height of the fall breaks up the stream, not only 
into drops, but into spray and foam; and often 
a sudden gust of wind apparently breaks it off, 
dashing it against the rocks, or again it vibrates 
back and forth like a ribbon. At a certain 
hour of the day, the rainbow here forms a per- 
fect arch, under which a man may stand, and 
look up through the belt of gorgeous hues 
painted by the hand of nature. And this is 
only one fall of many. 

Then, there is E] Capitan rock—rising 3300 
feet, perpendicular as a wall, from the bottom 
of the valley. So immense is this pile, that 
when twenty of us were told that in a niche 
upon its face stood a tree one hundred and fifty 
feet high and three feet in diameter, not one of 
us could find it; indeed, it was difficult to see 
it even when pointed out; 2500 feet above 
where we stood the trees on top of the walls 
looked like box-wood. The Yosemite is a 
branch of the Merced, coming in from the 
north side of the valley. It makes a single 
leap of sixteen hundred feet, coming down in 
one sheet of white foam, running a quarter of 
a mile in rapids, and making another plunge of 
350 feet, and again running a short distance to 
its final fall of 600 feet. Then come the Ne- 
vada Falls, and then the Vernal Fall, where 
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the water, striking an inclined rock, springs in 
an arch under which you can walk. 
have been rigged, upon which you can ascend 
450 feet above this fall—a perilous journey to 
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Ladders | 


hear spoken of, but no one ever feels the dan- | 


ger—how could one think of danger in such a 
presence? Looking down from that elevation 
he saw the round rainbow—the complete cir- 
cle—the belt of brilliant colors being 10 feet 
wide. 
scenery within the same space. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt—the most stupendous work of 
man—would appear little more than ornaments 
upon the South Dome, an immense rock, ris- 
ing 6000 feet, so smooth that no one can go 
up. 
like whortleberry bushes. 

Mr. C. H. Harding sang a little song con- 
cerning ‘‘ Grimes’ Cellar Door.” 


No country in the world has the same | 


Upon the top, trees 100 feet high looked | 
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which clings with fond affection to the Old, but despises 
ignores or mistrusts the New. ; 

Invention, discovery, reform, move on in ceaseles 
march, storming the battlements of the Old, wringing 
victory from apparent defeat, often sinking but neve 
yielding. So shall it be until the prophetic days shal} 
come, when the science of war shall be forgotten, ang 
selfishness shall be brotherly-kindness, and ‘Peace and 
good-will to man” be inscribed on the banners of the 
nations. 

As educators, it may be useful to us to glance at a few 
of the familiar facts of history that illustrate the subject 
under consideration. 

Invention, after many trials and tedious experimenn, 
stood forth and said, ‘* Here is a lever of civilization and 
progress —the printing press.” The old monks answered, 
“ Printing is of the devil, if we do not put printing 
down, it will put us down.” 

During the fifteenth century it was heresy to be ac. 
quainted with Greek and Hebrew. The man who 
spent eighteen years of weary struggles, heart-sickness and 


| supplication, and finally opened the gates of the New 
| World to the peoples of the Old, on promulgating his 


The President then read his inaugural, treat- | 


ing of «¢ The Old and the New in Education.” | 


| west .lay an unknown land, was laughed at, derided, and 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Fellow Teachers and Friends of Education : 

It appears that the by-laws attached to the constitution 
of this Association require the President, at the regular 
meeting, to deliver an ‘inaugural address.” As this 
officer has no cabinet, no veto, no Congress to address, or 
any “policy” to recommend for the action of the body 
over which he presides—it being the constitutional duty of 
the Executive Committee to get all things in readiness, as 
to topics and questions, speakers and orators—the term 
‘inaugural” seems more formal than practical ; but being 
of the opinion in this case that it is proper to follow pre- 
cedent, and believing that in meetings of this kind the 
most valuable things spring from the fervent heat of dis- 
cussion on points that interest and call out the majority, 
your presiding officer purposes in a plain way to address 
you on * The Old andthe New in Education,” bearing in 
mind the epigrammatic advice of Cotton Mather—* Be 
short.” The Great Teacher, facing the punctilious fol- 
lowers of tradition, exclaimed, “Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of o/d time.” We all know how the say- 
ings “‘by them of old time,” were held by that peculiar 
people addressed by our Saviour. 

It is natural for man to reverence the Old. Too often 
this reverence has become idolatrous worship. Fossil 
remains long held in sacred keeping by Mother 
Earth, when placed before the eye, seldom fail to excite 
feelings kindred to reverence. Even the unlearned will 
stand in awe before ancient mounds and look with won- 
der at the ruins of old cities. The savage, the barbarian, 
each in his poor way, does reverence to the Old. 

Nations point with pride to everything in their pos- 
session made venerable by age, as customs, laws, build- 
ings, towers, forts, walls, etc. Individuals take pleasure 
in tracing their names far back as near Adam as possi- 
ble, holding that the name of Smith, Brown or Jones is 
delightfully euphonious, when it is shown beyond a doubt, 
that it has been applied to their family for hundreds of 
years ! 

In the history of man, the Old and New have ever been 
in conflict. Improvement, reform, revolution, have al- 
ways had as their bitter and powerful enemy that 
natural, but, in many respects, truly conservative feeling, 


, 


theory that the final border of the earth was not where 
the western sky rests upon the sea, but that far to the 


abused by the conceited disciples of antiquity. “How 
can this thing be, said they, when the world has ex 


| isted over five thousand years, and no one discovered it?” 
| Passages from the Scriptures, Lactantius and St. Augus- 





tine were quoted as unanswerable authorities to show the 
utter absurdity of the new theories of the persevering 
Genoese. We find that seven years after Copernicus had 


finished his remarkable book and his earthly cours, 
Bruno, a martyr to science, was born. With 
years came a disposition to think, to experiment, 


and courage to scale the walls of antiquated belief. 
Driven from Italy to Switzerland for teaching that the 
earth revolves on its axis, thence to England, France and 
Germany in succession, he at last ventured to enter his 
native land, where he was claimed and held for punish- 
ment as one who had taught the damnable doctrine of 
the infinity of space and the rotation of the earth, The 
early days of the seventeenth century saw him _ surren- 
dered to the executioner, to be burned alive. 

We find in these times among the timid and time 
serving, Lord Bacon, who with all his wisdom and mean 
ness disparaged the great Copernicus, pronouncing his 
theories as “proceedings which mark a man who thinks 
nothing of introducing fictions of any kind into natur, 
provided his calculations turn out well.” This corrupt 
judge doubted whether instruments were of any practical 
advantage, while Galileo was studying the stars through 
his telescope. Ignorant of mathematics, he consider 
them useless in science but a few years before Newton 
by their aid made his important discoveries. What 3 
black page do we find that to be which recites the dis 


coveries and persecutions of the venerable Galileo! 


| How the heart is touched when reading of his trial, ab- 
| juration, imprisonment and death! 








Hardly a century ago the University of Salamanc, 
the Oxford of Spain, on being urged to teach physicd 
science, gave an emphatic refusal, answering in the 
pedantic spirit of the Old, “Newton teaches nothing that 
would make a good logician or metaphysician, and Ga- 
sendi and Descartes do not agree so well with revealed 
truth as Aristotle.” 

As the legitimate fruits of the Old in education, how 
often has precedent been a tyrant more cruel than Nef 
Under its influence, tradition and superstition have hart 
ened into inflexible law, and justice been synonymos 
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with dislike, hate, persecution and murder! We blush 
with shame, and our hearts are stirred with indignation 
as we trace the bloody work of old ideas held sacred, in 
the early history of our own fair land. Undue reverence 
for the old and the established, has blotted the records of 
the nations and made them unsightly with deeds that 
seem fit only for the monsters of fable! 

It may be asked “* What is the Old Education?” It 
needs no definition to a mind at all familiar with the 
glorious progress of this century. It is feeding on the dry 
bones of the past and ignoring the rich healthful food of 
the present. Its principal maxims are: Let the vulgar 
remain vulgar ; let the child be as the parent; the sons 
of the boor shall be boors; the sons of lords shall be 
lordly. Education, social enjoyment, home comforts are 
for the few ; subjugation, subordination, toil and discom- 
fort arefor the many. All things not in accord with 
ancient precedent and old saying shall be put down, 
crushed out. 

It is not necessary to state that the principles of the New 
Education are mainly in direct opposition to those of the 
Old. Time will not allow a detailed statement.. Suffice 
it to say that, having “‘Let there be light” inscribed on its 
banner, the New Education has struggled up to general 
acceptance through martyrdom, imprisonment, sore trial, 
tribulation and persistent opposition. Occasionally there 
are those who,taking the crimes of telegraph columns and 
the reported rottenness of legislative bodies as evidence, 
exclaim in the spirit of despondency, ‘* What are we coming 
to? The more people know, the worse they are! 
Where is your progress ?”’” What consolation and in- 
struction those mourning in the sackcloth of other days 
could find in visiting a people living in accordance with 
the “good old times !” 

Let us go back in imagination and join the life of the 
metropolis of Europe as it was in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. Surrounding London is a swampy wilderness ; the 
10ads of the country are most of the year impassable ; the 
tural population live miserably in huts thatched with 
straw; if able to have meat once a week they think them- 
selves prosperous ; children six years old are being dwarfed 
by hard work ; the floor of the rich has no carpet, but 
we find it variegated with the stains of a decoction of 
“soot and small beer.” We cross the rickety bridge over 
the Thames, and shudder at the sight of the rotting, 
mouldering heads of criminals, spiked to the railings ! 
We find the city filthy and unhealthy, one in twenty- 
three dying each year. The streets unlighted and dan- 
gerous at night, being the homes of highwaymen and 
burglars, and the sewers for the night-slops of the popu- 
lation. Good husbands are beating their wives ; the ap- 
prentice and the servant are groaning under the blows of 
the master. Schools are hardly known; we visit the 
poorly attended school and find it a place of flogging, 
trembling anguish, wretchedness, and but little instruc- 
tion. The salary of the parish clergy is at starvation point, 
and he is held in such low esteem that under the law he 
dare not presume to take to wife a servant girl without 
the consent of her master or mistress ! 

We learn of Stafford’s fate, and are struck dumb at 
the murmurs of his enemies because his vitals were not 
burned before his eyes previous to his execution. We 
see the culprit in the pillory, stormed by the rabble with 
brick-bats, stones, rotten eggs and dead cats as missiles. 
Every poor fellow sentenced to be whipped at the cart’s 
tail, is followed by a cruel mob, yelling to the hangman 
tomake the rascal “howl!” We are creditably in- 
formed that “ pleasure parties of gentlemen ” visit Bride- 
well on Court days to see the wretched women impris- 
oned there, publicly whipped ! 

We visit an esquire passing for a great scholar because 
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he has as private library ‘* Hudibras, Baker’s Chronicle, 
Tarleton’s Jests, and the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom.” We stand in the Court of the University of Ox- 
ford, and the ashes of the works of Buchanan, Milton and 
Baxter lie before us. The criminal record informs us 
that the immortal Bunyan is slowly wearing away twelve 
years of his life in Bedford jail. We see that it is gen- 
erally held that God does not intend that woman should’ 
know the alphabet. Even women of rank are illit- 
erate. We read in Queen Mary’s Bible, written by her 
own hand, * Presented to the King and J on the day of 
our Crowmnation.” 

We learn that it is not an uncommon thing for womers 
to be tied to the cart and whipped through the market 
town of Dorset, just for uttering what are called ‘idle 
words.” We attend a court trial; the person arraigned is 
a woman—the trial closes—‘“‘guilty” is the verdict. The 
judge pronounces the sentence, “For committing the dia- 
bolical and heinous crime of coining the moneys of the 
realm, in the name of law and justice, I sentence thee to 
be burned at the stake, and may the Lord God have mercy 
on thy soul.”” We hear no murmur of indignation, we 
can scarcely observe any signs of sympathy in looks or 
acts of the spectators. 

Hundreds are being condemed to transportation to 
be sold to the planters of the West Indies. The 
court ladies, and even the Queen of England join in this 
nefarious traffic. A hundred convicts are given her; the: 
profits, after making a large allowance for those that are 
thrown to the sharks or carried off by disease on the pas- 
sage, are estimated at not less than a thousand guineas? 

Enough! We cry out, “How can these things be? 
Are these beings created a little lower than the angels?” 

-But it may be asked, shall every thing old be con- 
demned, because it is old? By no means. Truth never 
grows gray nor wrinkled. The diamond mined centu- 
ries ago, is a diamond still, but the rusty setting is useless. 
The truly old is ever young and elastic with adaptation. 
But the old composed of tottering tradition, musty knowl- 
edge, and ephemeral theories, like the dead leaves and 
sloughed-off bark of trees, should be allowed to fall into 
dust. The jewels of ancient literature will continue to- 
adorn the brow of the scholar; but the dead ideas which 
in many cases it has so tenderly embalmed, should never 
know a resurrection. Ancient art will not cease to teach 
us the loveliness of beauty. Laws and customs founded 
on true principle will never cease to be followed and* 
acted on, except when man steps from the line of onward 
march, and wanders bewildered in the wilderness of the 
enemy. 

It is plain that education is received through numerous: 
channels, as the home-circle, the church, social inter- 
course, the press, the farm, the shop, traffic, the friction: 
of general business, travel, lectures, books ; and it is also 
as plain that the school is the most vital and broadly ef- 
fective force in the education of a people. 

Wipe out of existence our educational institutions, and’ 
soon these days, for which we should be devoutly thank- 
ful, would become as those of the Dark Ages, when ig- 
norance and wretchedness were the common lot of man. 
As we find the school in the community, State or nation, 
so will we find thatcommunity, State or nation. Hence it 
becomes us as educators, so to labor in our day and gene- 
ration that the school shall stand leading and aggressive, 
in the fore-front of the forces that are battling for the 
good of humanity. 

Let us step aside for a moment from the hurrying rush 
of events, and turning the eye backward, look at a few 
of the proofs of our time that go to show that the school, 
in improved method and growth, has moved on with as 
astonishing strides as have business, population and wealth. 
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Not many years ago the girls of Boston were considered 
such tender things and of such little consequence, that 
they were graciously allowed to attend school one-half as 
much as the boys! The female mind was looked upon 
as having some capacity for scribbling, needle-work and 
music, but none whatever for mathematics, administra- 
tion and the work of teaching! 

In 1811, Edward Everett took his diploma at Harvard ; 
in an address delivered at the dedication of a High School 
building in his native State, about thirty years afterward, 
he remarked that much better culture could be obtained 





Pennsylvania School ‘fournal. 


in the High Schools of that time than could be received | 
within the walls of Harvard when he was connected with | 
| teachers everywhere take warning from this exposure, 


that college as a student. Men now living remember 
that a good teacher in an Eastern State was dismissed by 
the School Board because he taught grammar ! 


One of | 


these owlish alumni of antiquity moved a resolution which 


passed unanimously, that ** no teacher should be employed 
that knowed grammar!” 

The schools of Boston have generally claimed and, 
until of late, held the leading position. Twenty-five 


years ago Boston expended more money on herschoolsthan | 


was appropriated for a similar purpose by the Government 
of England. At that time it was not generally accepted 
that teaching has its theory and practice as well as law, 
medicine and theology; it was too commonly believed 
that the scholar was of necessity a teacher; and not a 
few holding high positions were mere plodders in the path 
of routine, text-book question and text-book answer 
being the instruments of instruction. In those days the 
examining committee of the Boston schools introduced 
the “written method” then considered “new-fangled.” 
The highest classes of the seventeen grammar schools, 
numbering about 500 in the aggregate, were examined 
on the studies pursued, the questions not being verbatim 
from the text-books. 
the best of texts for that critical but devoted educator, 
Horace Mann. 

This ‘ guess” question, “ Do the waters of Lake 





[Sept, 


the toes pointing like the limbs of those unfortunate 
cripples who, when they walk, lift one foot over the 
other !” 

Not one could see any difference between the value of 
a note for $200 due in six months, and the value of two 
notes of $100 each, one payable in three and the other 
in nine months ! 

When it is taken into consideration that the ages of 
the scholars were between eleven and sixteen, and that 
they were the graduating classes of the grammar schools, 
taught by “Masters” receiving high salaries, most of them 
graduates of first-class colleges, it is not to be wondered 
at that Horace Mann exclaimed with emphasis, “Let 


and hourly let them put the question to their pupils 
which Philip put to the man of Ethiopia, ‘Understandest 


thou what thou readest ? 
No better illustration is needed to show the wonderful 


| tenacity of life possessed by “fold ways” which would 


tyrannize over thought and stifle investigation. Such 
flimsy, thread-bare methods pronounced Liebig a “booby” 
—and when the “booby” expressed a determination to 


| become a chemist, teacher and scholars broke out into a 
loud laugh of derision ! 


The venerable editor of ourstandard School Fournal, in 
an editorial of June, 1858, looks back six years and 
writes the following : 

“ Then, an educational meeting—county or other—was 
a rarity, and was in all cases hailed, and, inserted whole, in 
this journal, as an event to spread from one end of the 
State to the other. Then, the Teacher was *‘nobody,” or 





| rather everybody who could do nothing else, was a 


Teacher. Then, there was not in this broad State, out of 
Philadelphia, a single institution expressly designed and 


| fitly prepared for the professional training of the Teacher. 


The results proved to be one of | 
| edge in the ordinary branches, in their teachers. 


Then, Directors sought only a moderate degree of knowl- 
Then, 


| school houses were little attended to, and their comforts 


Erie run into Lake Ontario, or those of Ontario into | 
| tween the districts, no head of the teachers’ profession in 


Erie ?” received one hundred and thi-ty incorrect answers, 
and one hundred and eleven pupils passed it unanswered ! 
A worse than total failure of nearly one-half the ‘num- 
ber examined! Twenty-eight words for definition wee 
taken from the reading books in use. 
dreds of original definitions received by the Committee 
for the word monotony, were the following, as well as 
others fully as clear : “ thick-headed ;” ‘a plant” ¢¢ is.a 
word which means a variety ; ” “discord ;” ‘a song sung 
by one person;” ‘alone, from a Latin word monoo, 
alone ;” “the bones of human animals ;”” “a moaniag 
noise.” Listen to a few of the Hub definitions of panegyric, 
“Sa curious man;” “panic struck ;” ‘ prayer ;” 
“‘without much sense ;” “¢a sudden shock;” “a cure 
for all evils; ‘a big pill or physic !” 
defined as ‘soft ;” ** goodness ;” 
*€ flesh ;” ‘a state we are in when we have the con- 
sumption or absent minded!” A connoisseur is a “lover;” 
“a juryman;” ‘a soldier;” ‘a picture;” “a re- 
quiem ; 
on! 
mountain in Egypt with a virgin’s head carved on the 
top ;” * the lady of the lake.” A misnomer is a “humbug ;”” 
“fa lie;” ‘a true thing ;” “an ancient writer ;” “a name- 
sake ;”” 
nine muses ;” ‘the God of the devils ;”’ “an author’s 
work or novel.” 

In geography an outline of Italy was required to be 
drawn: only 17 out of the 530 made maps that could be 
recognized as representing that country! In one case for 
Italy, ** the scholar made a pair of shanks and feet with 


“a Frenchman;” “a plece of money” and so 
A sphinx isa * fairy ;” ‘a pyramid ;” a goat ;” “a 


“fan accident ;” Hades is ‘a poet ;” “‘one of the | 


| each county. 


Among the hun- | 


Evanescence is | 
“the work of God;” | 


and arrangements little regarded. Then, there was no repre- 
sentative of the State authority, no connecting link be- 


Then, the control of the Common School 
System was an incidental addition to the office of Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth.” What a chapter of Thens, 
founded on the condition of things only eighteen years 
ago! Quite as remarkable a chapter could be drawn up 
concerning any State that has not been sluggish in edu- 
cational endeavor. 

If that veteran in the cause were called on to write 
up the improvements made in the schools of our good 
old State, during the last eighteen years, the mows could 
not be condensed into a chapter, but volumes would be 
required! and the Agricultural President would have to 
forsake his thriving college and pleasant fields, and take 
an historical office at the capitol ! 

All honor to the noble men that have been foremost, 


| bearing the brunt of the fight, deaf to the voice of te- 


enough as they are ;’ 


spectable conservatism which cried “things are good 
’ turning, as they do, from official 
emolument and the gains of business, and giving their 
freshest and best years to arduous labor for the good of 
the race ! 

And finally, my friends, the New Education holds 
that a man’s brain ought to be worth more than his 
muscle. It holds that ignorance is not the twin sister of 
Christianity. It holds that the choicest property of a nation 
is not in mines, busy shops, extensive commerce and 


| growing crops, but in the children that are fast stepping 





to the work of the next generation. It holds 
that truth is mot nonsense, and __ performance 
failure, because they happen to proceed from an Eve 
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instead of from an Adam! It holds that the teacher, 
whether in the primary school or in the university, 
should first have character; second, scholarship and 
special preparation; third, executive force made warm 
and active by love and an enthusiasm for his profession. 
It holds that study for learning’s own sake is noble, but 
that study for humanity’s sake is tar better. It holds 
that the men who come from our colleges and universi- 
ties should enter active life, not as bloodless recluses, 
shrinking from responsibility and opposition, but as men, 
able and willing to be leaders. It holds that brainless 
labor is ignoble, but that labor with Drain is worthy of a 
king. It holds that there shall be a future in which the 
school, college and university will be supplemented by 
superior advantages for continued education—a time 
when labor shall know leisure, travel cheap and pleasant, 
scholarly lectures, libraries, cabinets,—all that can con- 
tribute to the highest culture of which man is anywhere 
susceptible. 


DISCUSSION : PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 


The following resolutions, reported to last 
year’s session by a committee appointed for the 
purpose and postponed for further considera- 
tion, now came up for discussion : 

Resolved, That certificates issued to well-qualified 
teachers should be permanent, except in cases where the 
holder is found to be morally or intellectually incapable 
of performing successfully the teacher’s duties. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as at present two permanent 
certificates are provided for by law, viz. : The certificate 
granted by the State Department, which is permanent 
within the county for which it is granted, and may be 
made permanent for any other county by being endorsed 
bythe County Superintendnt thereof, and the State Normal 
School Certificate, which is permanent throughout the 
State, no other form of permanent certificate is needed ; 
and we therefore advise that no further legislative action 
be had upon the subject of permanent certificates. 

Resolved, That great care should be exercised by the 
County Committee on permanent certificates, to avoid 
recommending unworthy applicants, and that said Com- 
mittee should recommend none without examination un- 
less they have ample evidence from other sources that the 
applicant is thoroughly qualified. 

Resolved, That we believe an act of assembly cancel- 
ling certificates given as permanent, to be a violation of 
public faith, and an unwise ana unjust measure. 

Resolved, That in all cases where teachers’ certificates 
are held by persons notoriously incompetent, such certifi- 
cates should be cancelled by the proper officers according 
to law. 


Mr. Jesse Newlin, County Superintendent 
of Schuylkill, took the place of J. A. M. Pass- 
more, who was announced to-.open the discus- 
sion. Mr. N. was in favor of a high standard 
and its strict enforcement. 
places teachers holding permanent certificates 
are sought for lucrative positions; and this 
will exercise an influence for good upon teach- 
ers generally. 
of examination for ‘* permanents,” and thought 
the “theory of teaching” should be made more 
of a specialty. ° 


Mr. Burtt, Pittsburg, wished to see the per- | throughout the State. 
The | lift the profession above all these, and come 


manent certificate really permanent. 


Already in many | 
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plan of centralizing the granting power was a 
bad one. Is Harrisburg so pure that every- 
thing good must come from thence? Some 
talk about throwing further safeguards about 
the granting of certificates. Have we not now 
all that we can have? Must we believe that 
county superintendents will perjure them- 
selves ; that directors make a false endorse- 
ment ; that this committee, which has a di- 
rect interest in preventing the unworthy from 
being admitted to their grade will not do their 
duty? If so, how can we better ourselves? 


| There ought to be some decision, too, as to 


who shall be entitled to vote for this commit- 
tee. The provisional certificates should not 
be voted upon, at least; for it would probably 
secure the election of the weakest committee. 
He complained that we are threatened with a 
law that will cancel all the certificates, good 
and bad. ‘This is unnecessary and unjust; the 
County Superintendent can cancel for cause, 
and that is sufficient, if that officer does his 
duty. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, said he had 
made the report upon which the committee 
that presented these resolutions had been ap- 
pointed. In that report he had recommended 
an additional grade of certificate, one which 
would relieve good and successful teachers com- 
ing from other States, as well as our own, from 
the drudgery of examination to which they 
are now subjected at the hands of Superinten- 
dents who are their inferiors. 

Mr. H. B. Whittington—The difficulty 
lies in the great variety of standards. The 
faculty in each Normal district should examine 
by a uniform standard. The only prerequi- 
site should be three years’ teaching. Then all 
who can pass the examination should be allow- 
ed to teach anywhere in the State. Thus the 
permanent certificate would evidence a fixed 
standard of qualification. The only annul- 
ment should be for moral reasons. 

State Superintendent Wickersham referred 
to the official report from the Department, as 
giving his views upon the subject. He would 
oppose as-strongly as any one _ interference 
with certificates by the Department, or any 
one appointed by it. Power should come up 
from the teachers themselves. He would pre- 
fer to leave the certificates as they now are. 
The alleged want of an additional grade he 


| thought was supplied by the new certificate of 


He advocated also uniformity |the Normal Schools. He thought teachers 


ought not to be satisfied with the provisional, 
professional, or so-called permanent—that they 
should all work for one that would be good 
If we all unite we can 
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up tothe one desired. There are doubtless 
some who have secured even the best certificate 
who ought not to hold it; but the 600 who 
do hold it comprise the salt of the profession. 
It is in the hands of the permanent teachers 
themselves to prevent the unworthy from at- 
taining their grade. 

In reference to the fourth resolution, he 
thought it would be a mistake to pass it in its 
present shape. The Legislature never has can- 
celled any certificate made by its authority ; 


and even if so, they might undo their own | 


work without “a violation of public faith.” It 
might be bad policy, but could hardly be 
claimed to be a breach of contract. 

He thought the word “ notoriously,” in the 
last resolution might profitably. be omitted from 
the same. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram hoped that we would 
recommend such action as would give us a cer- 
tificate that should be good all over the State. 
The State Superintendent could speak for him- 
self, but his opinion,that no subsequent admin- 
istration would interfere with the present order, 
might be a mistaken one. Similar prophecies 
had been made concerning other ‘possibilities 
which have nevertheless become facts. 

Mr. A. Burtt moved to consider the resolu- 


tions seriatim, and briefly defended the phrase- | 


ology of the resolutions. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher requested that the sub- 
ject be laid over until his report should have 
been read, in which he proposed treating the 
same subject to some extent. 

Mr. Burtt withdrew his motion, and the 
subject was postponed for the present. 

Prof. Shumaker sang, ‘“ Katy Lee 
Willie Gray.” 


The Auditing Committee was announced as 
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MORAL INSTRUCTION IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


It is with feelings of diffidence that we venture to say 
anything Before an audience so large and intelligent ag 
this, upon a subject second to none in importance, and 
which is now receiving the attention of every friend of 
true education. 

We are well aware that there are many present who 
possess a wider experience than our own—more observa- 
tion and culture—superior talents and a more ready 
facility in communicating their thoughts. This, therefore, 
is to be a mite only in favor of an education that is broad 
and comprehensive—contemplating man not only as an 
animal possessing a physical organism, not only as an 
intellectual being, but also as one endowed with the attri- 
butes of a moral creature, sustaining high and important 
relations to his fellow beings, to his Great Creator and to 
the moral government of the Sovereign Ruler of the 
Universe. 

No one will deny that the idea too prevalent among 
teachers, and all connected with our schools is, that the 
chief, if not the only object of the Teacher’s appoint- 
ment is for the purpose of imparting a knowledge of the 
sciences ; of giving instruction in learning and literature, 
only so far as the mental faculties are concerned ; only so 
far as the powers of imitation and discrimination of the 
head are interested; only as far as the do//ars and cents 
of the future of the pupil are at stake ; only so far as re- 
lates to the conjugation of a verb, the construction of a 
sentence, the analogy of language, distinct pronunciation, 
grace of delivery, the demonstration of a problem. How 
few ever think of the importance of nurturing, training 
and developing the moral faculties, of giving that instruc- 
tion which pertains to the purifying of the heart, the 
quickening of the conscience, and which is calculated to pre- 
pare man for his noble and immortal destiny. With this 
work many seem to think Teachers have nothing to do, 
and that it is to be safely and sacredly entrusted to the 
parents, the clergyman, the Sabbath-school and the 
church. Thus it happens that so many of our pupils are 
trained only physically and mentally, while the crowning 
work remains undone. ‘Taught and reared in this man- 


| ner they may be likened to a tree, grand in its majestic 


and | 


proportions, beautiful in its green leaves and rich flowers, 
but alas! wanting in fruit; or to a temple with Corin- 


| thian columns, its spire pointing high toward heaven, 


follows: Messrs. A. N. Raub, Lock Haven; 
J. V. Montgomery, Millersville ; H. M. Jones, | 


Westmoreland. Adjourned. 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 


The exercises opened with music by the 
fEolian Circle of Chambersburg. This organ- 
ization, led by Prof. J. H. Shumaker, and com- 
prising Misses Mary Linn, Fannie C. Reed, 
Maggie Nelson, and Lizzie Shumaker, and 
Messrs. Frank Henninger and E. B. Engle, 
enlivened the exercises from this point to the 
close of the session, with a series of fine selec- 
tions. The piece given at this time—** Gath- 
ering Home”—displayed to advantage a fine 
bass voice. 

Miss Lillie Bache, Bristol, Bucks county, 
read an essay on 


| we may learn a beautiful lesson from the 


with magnificent frescoes and superb decorations; but 
where there is no altar and no presence of the Spirit 
which alone can sanctify. In this as in many other things 
ancients, 
They placed the temples of Honor and Vi:tue side by side, 


| and access to the former could not be secured without first 





passing through the latter. Virtue with them was con- 
sidered the most manly of all the attributes. If such 
was the idea of heathen Rome, what should we not look 
for from a people who claim to be religious, and who in 
point of privilege have been exalted to the very heavens? 
We too should teach our children that the paths of virtue 
alone lead to the heights of honor. 

No system of education is complete, none wcrthy of the 
name, that has not for its foundation sound moral and 
religious instruction. By this we mean not the inculca- 
tion of those dogmas and systems of theology which dis- 
tinguish the various sects or denominations. This is work 


for the churches and Sabbath schools, and it must be ad- 
mitted that they cannot be charged with neglect of duty 
in this particular; perhaps they do it but too well, so that 
in consequence of their zeal in this direction, there may 
be a lack of that Christian charity, love and harmony, 
which should pervade all branches of Christ’s Church 
upon earth, 
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Of all the powers and faculties of man that suffered by 
the fall of Adam, none suffered so severely, none deterio- 
rated so much, none became so tarnished and blackened 
as his moral nature. If this be so, should it not be an 
incentive to every reformer and philanthropist to do some- 
thing to elevate the race from the depths of moral degra- 
dation into which it has fallen? We verily believe that 
if the habitable world were dotted all over with school 
houses possessing teachers doing their whole duty morally 
as well as intellectually, the civilization, enlightenment 
and Christianization of the world would be the work of 
but a few years, and would be done not only cheaper but 
more speedily than by missionary efforts as now carried 


forward. This work must, toa great extent, be done by 
Teachers or it will never be done. It must be done in 
childhood. 


We must commence at the right time and in the 
right place. This is the reason why so many previous 
efforts have failed. When the moral character is formed 
and is corrupt, no wonder that eloquence, logic and 
philosophy all fail to effect a reform; nor can we look 
for it from the jail or penitentiary. To purify the stream 
we must go to the fountain. As we wish the tree to 
grow so we must bend the twig. 

However valuable learning may be—by this we mean 
the culture of the intellect mere!y—let no one deceive 
himself by supposing it to be the most valuable of all 
acquirements, for many things are superior to learning. 
Honesty, sobriety, truth, piety—all these are far above 
comparison with it. ‘Vain is the splendor of genius 
without virtue of the heart. No man who is not good 
deserves the name of wise.” Many a bright genius has 
had his fame sadly marred by the want of a sound moral- 
ity. In proof of this compare such men as Alexander 
the Great, Napoleon, Hume the historian, and Rousseau, 
with Washington, Newton, Milton, Martin Luther 
and Channing. In the sweet music of Byron and Shelley 
we hear a discordant note that echoes painfully through 
our hearts. The sublimest theme for poetry and song 
never called from their harps a single note. 

No matter what system we adopt in imparting moral in- 
struction, whether in taking advantage of any peculiar 
circumstances or events that may happen in the school 
room, or by stated and uniform lectures, or by a judicious 
blending ot both,—let us see that we do our duty. It is 
emphatically our work—and it is a great and good work. 
Angels would delight to engage in it. It is none the less 
difficult, and will keep busy our hands and feet, our heads 
and hearts. We hope none will say there is a want of oppor- 
tunity, for ours is a continuous and golden opportunity. 
There can be no want of topics and subjects to be made 
use of by the skillful teacher. We may mention some 
of these as order, uniformity, perseverence, industry, so- 
briety, justice and truth. Nature, too, can and should be 
daily brought into the school-room. The snow-flake, 

the rain-drop, the leaf, the plant, the flower, the 
fruit—whatever objects the time and occasion may sug- 
gest—are all precious texts, suggestive of the power, 
wisdom and goodness of God. 

In this connection let us say a word in favor of music. 
Why not have it in all our schools? What a happy 
influence it exerts! It softens the asperities of our nature, 
it makes the school-room a happy home,where children 
will love to be, and few homes are happy where music is 
never heard. It is the language of angels, and if it is to 
be one of our chief enjoyments yonder, why so sadly ne- 
glect its cultivation here? 

In view of the continued controversy respecting the 
reading of the Bible in our schools, it might be deemed a 
marked omission were we to say nothing on the subject. 
The time has passed when the Holy Bible with its teach- 
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ings, its doctrines, its precepts, and its divine mission to 
man, requires to be defended by tongue and pen against the 
attacks of the skeptic or atheist. It is true that in quite 
a number of large cities a few men “ with a little brief 
authority” have attempted to rule the Bible out of the 
schools ; but to the credit of the people, be it said that 
whenever the question came before them for decision, 
that decision was overwhelmingly in favor of the Bible; 
and thus it will always be, for 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But error wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers. 

May the day never come when this book shall cease 
to be the basis and origin of all our laws, our morals, our 
manners, and our civilization ; when our legislative halls, 
our universities, our lyceums, our private and our public 
schools, shall ignore its teachings. Whilst we would 
scrupulously guard against all sectarian teachings, all 
religious catechisms and formul#, we would just as earn- 
estly insist upon the reading of a portion of God’s Word 
daily in every school. It has an equal right to theschool- 
room with the air which the same God has made, and 
its truths are just as necessary to the life and salvation of 
the soul as is that atmosphere to the growth and life of 
the body. 

Taking then the proper view of our calling, realizing 
in the fullest sense its great responsibility, let us labor on; 
and though unlike any other honorable profession, 
neither riches nor worldly honor, nor even a comfortable 
competency may be ours, our reward shall be great. Sac- 
rifices must be made. Perplexities and difficulties will 
come unsought. Toil must be endured. Energies will 
waste away under the heavy burden imposed upon them. 
Life itself may be sacrificed upon the altar of devotion. 
But what becomes of all these when we can have the 
consciousness of having done our duty, of having done 
what we could to advance the kingdom of light and of 
civilization. A loving and happy child, when, after a 
long absence, journeying back to the old homestead, may 
have steep mountains to traverse and turbulent streams 
to cross, may encounter all the vexations incident to a 
long journey ; but all these are soon forgotten in the an- 
ticipated joy of being welcomed by, and of mingling 
again with the loved ones at home. Then, 

Scatter the gems of the beautiful, 
In the depths of the human soul ; 
They'll bud and blossom and bear their fruit, 
While the endless ages roll. 
Plant with the flowers of charity 
The portals of the tomb; 
And the fair and pure about thy path 
In Paradise shall bloom. 


«‘ America” was sung by the Association, 
led by the olian Circle. 

Prof. J. H. Shumaker, of Chambersburg, 
read a paper upon the Preparation of Amer- 
ican Youth for College. [See October No. 
of Fournal.| 

Music—*O how I 
Home.” 

HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


love my Mountain 


A discussion followed upon the question, 
Should public High Schools prepare pupils for 
College? 

Mr. Henry Houck, deputy superintendent 
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of common schools, Harrisburg, said the first 
question to be met is, Who shall educate— 
the parent, the Church, or State? Some say 
parents should educate their own children— 
that it is unjust to tax one man to support 
schools for the children of another. We have 
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} 
j 
| 


grown beyond the idea that society must en- | 
dure the consequence of the neglect of those | 
parents who will not educate their children, | 
save in ignorance and vice, pauperism and | 


crime. 
State to build schools, and thus prevent these 
consequences by informing the mind. Educa- 
tion has always failed when undertaken by 
sects. Some demand a division of the school 
fund among the various denominatfons; but 
this is impracticable. 
have to be made according to numbers, and 


We hold that it is the duty of the | 


The distribution would | 


what would become of the weak sects—how | 


could they have graded schools? 


Such a di- | 


vision would oppress the weak and foster sec- | 


tarian exclusiveness. It is the duty of the gov- 
ernment to educate all to the fullest extent, 


and certainly it is a wise policy, if it be true | 


that education lessens crime. ‘Take out the 
higher branches from our commen schoo! edu- 
cation, and what shall we have to be proud of? 


We ought to give every child a chance to learn | 


all he may desire. 
conflict with the academies. 


The field is too large for | 
We cannot have | 


good high schools everywhere, and where there | 


are none, good academies should be encouraged | 


by the State. He would have tuition free all 
the way up toand through a university. Let us 
all work together in harmony, and the day is 
not far distant when we shall together rejoice 
in the perfection of our State system. 

Supt. Geo. L. Maris, of Chester county, 
followed. We shall never arrive at perfection 


in the educational work until the State shall | 
carry all its children not only up to college, | 


but through it. The system will never be 


| 


right until it has established one or two colle- | 


ges in the State. 


We have depended on pri- | 


vate institutions for higher education till Penn- | 


sylvania is fifty years behind the age. The 
Michigan University is merely a public high 
school—the whole system of education there 
being open to all, up to the highest point. 
is the grandest university in the United States, 
because it rests on the broadest basis. Any 


It | 


system which fosters the wealthy and degrades | 


the poor is wrong ; universal education lies at 
the foundation of Republican 
Those who say that higher public schools will 
be no advantage to the pour ought to know 
better. Michigan has set us an example wor- 
thy of imitation ; will we come up to it? We 
shall be wrong if we do not, and until we do. 


institutions. | 
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Mr. H. B, Whittington—In the words of 
the old philosopher, «* The world does move.” 
The time has arrived when there is but one 
side to this question. America needs this 
higher education, not only for the professions 
but for her skilled labor. It is the business of 
the schools to prepare pupils for all the educa- 
tion they are capable of receiving. 

With the understanding that the subject 
should again be called up, Mr. Burtt moved to 
adjourn. 

After music, a beautiful duett, ““Good Night,” 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Opened with music by the olian Circle— 
Guide me, O Thou Great Jehovah. 

Prof. Wm. F. Wyers read the 1gth chapter 
of the Proverbs of Solomon. 

Hymn—Our Home with Jesus. 

The roll of members was called. 

Prof. J. N. Beistle, of Titusville, read a pa- 
per on the Reading of the Bible in the Com- 
mon Schools. [See next issue of this Fourza/,] 


DISCUSSION : THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL. 





The next subject for discussion was ‘* What 
course should be pursued by the educator to 
promote religious culture?” 

Col. Cornforth, deputy superintendent of 
Soidiers’ Orphan Schools, opened this discus- 
sion. ‘The chief object of the schools is not 
religious but secular instruction. In schools 
where all are Protestants, there should be daily 
reading of the Scriptures and prayer. The 
Bible should be appealed to as the highest au- 
thority, as the Word of God. All opportuni- 
ties for inculcating truth should be improved. 
The life of the teacher should be pure and 
blameless—a rebuke to vice, and an exhorta- 
tion to virtue. But what shall we do about 
reading the Scriptures where we have a mixed 
school—Catholic and Protestant? ‘This ques- 
tion is practical and we shall be obliged to 
meet it. We should not compel the reading 
in such cases, ‘The common school is for the 
benefit of all, and by forcing this we shall prac- 
tically deprive some of their benefits; for 
many parents will feel conscientiously com- 
pelled to withdraw their children, believing 
King James’ Bible to be a perverted and heret- 
ical book. We must put ourselves in their 
place, and consider how we would feel if the 
case were reversed. We all deprecate the in- 
tolerance and bigotry of the Puritans; but we 
shall be following in their track if we thus 
force King James’ Bible into all the schools. 
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Mr. S. D. Ingram—lIn order to bring the 
matter definitely before us for decision, offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Bible should be read in the public 
schools. 

Prof. Brooksdoubted whether it was best to 
present the general subject in this special form. 

A motion was made to amend by making 
the resolution read ‘* King James version.” 
Not seconded. 

Mr. A. Burtt said, that our children would 
be ashamed of us, if we to-day take advantage 
of superior numbers to force the sectarian ideas 
of the majority upon an unwilling minority. 
What we want is a broader freedom, a liberal- 
ity of mind which will teach us that every re- 
ligion has its equal rights to protection; that 
Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Chinaman, 
and those who are called free-thinkers, are all 
entitled to protection in their belief, and the 
State has no right to violate the conscience of 
any one of them. It has been assumed here 
that the Bible is the only inspired book, 
and some one has said that we are all agreed 
upon that point. Everybody does not believe 
this; many wise and good men believe that 
there is inspiration in many other works as 
well, and therefore neither side of the mooted 
question can be assumed. 

Several claimed the floor at this point, but 
the Chair recognized 

Mr. J. R. Sypher—Proper religious instruc- 
tion includes the reading of the Scriptures. We 
have been told that this question has always 
inspired a bitter contest. That contest has 
been between sectarian and non-sectarian schools 

—the objection being against sectarian, not re- 
ligious, instruction. The question whether we 
shall use the English version has never been 
seriously raised. Religious instruction is not 
enforced by Jaw, but the religious element is 
constantly recognized and appealed to through- 
out our institutions, No man can take an oath 
in our courts without ‘‘ So help me God ;” and 
if he does not believe in God or in the truth 
of the Scriptures, his evidence is challenged for 
that cause ; it cannot be admitted. Thus the 
State assumes not only the existence of a God, 
but the validity of the Scriptures; all this talk 
about different versions is mere factious oppo- 
sition, for the great truths are the same in all 
versions. We have, so to speak, a national 
conscience, a purely American idea ot the Sab- 
bath, of religious worship, and of religious 
training, and no movement will succeed when 
not backed up by this American conscience 
which demands that the element of religious 
culture shall be included in our school training. 
We shall need no act of assembly to enforce 
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the decree made by the universal conscience of 
our people. 

Prof. Wyers—The first speaker has taken 
us out of the main channel of the question, Of 
course, I do not object to the widest discus- 
sion of any question, but rely on the grand 
truth that error may be left free to scatter its 
sentiments broadcast, while the truth is left 
equally free to combat it. Iam a radical of 
the radicals, claiming the utmost liberty of 
opinion for myself, and according it to every 
one else. I bring no prejudices to the discus- 
sion of this question, unless profound religious 
conviction can be considered such. Not only 
the State, but the General Government recog- 
nizes God; in one of our treaties it goes far- 
ther, and speaks of the Triune God—the 
Christian idea. In our day, religious culture 
cannot mean anything based upon Confucius, or 
the Vedas, or Socrates ; it must mean culture 
based upon the teachings of the Scriptures or 
it means nothing. Whether we should exact 
a law enforcing the reading of the Scriptures 
is another question; if a legislator, I would 
oppose it. ‘There are other means of moral 
culture in schools. Good government is indis- 
pensable, if we would make manly men and 
noble women. When we punish let the pupil 
fee] the distinction we draw between a moral 
transgression and mere mischief. As we pun- 
ish him when he does wrong, we should praise 
him when he does right, and give him the 
reason in both cases. To teach the child to 
restrain his wayward passions, we must develop 
his reason and conscience. The teachershould 
insist upon correct, honest recitations; make 
truth necessary to the child and the man will carry 
it with him through life. We may teach from 
the Decalogue, and make just, upright, intelli- 
gent moral citizens—honest, God-fearing, man- 
respecting beings. Let the teacher inculcate 
moral doctrine by his own life and example—by 
showing reverence for holy things. I do not 
so much fear ‘‘ offending the conscience” as 
some present. The objection of the Catholic 
is not so much to the Bible in the schools as 
against the common school system im foto. 
They do not want their children to breathe 
the free air of Protestantism. As for the infidel, 
he has no conscience to violate. His ‘ con- 
scientious”’ objections are similar to those of 
the thief against the laws for the punishment 
of stealing. Like the late rebels, all he wants. 
is tobe let alone. He thought we need not 
fear violating their consciences, A conscience 
based upon right he would be the first to respect. 

Mr. J. G. Moore, of Philadelphia, thought 
no education could be given without showing, 
from the wise arrangement of nature, that there 
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is a God. The true teacher may make every 
lesson or recitation a means of moral and reli- 
gious culture. 


Mr. W. Barker, of Buffalo, had two weeks | 


before attended the New York State Associa- 
tion. Nearly every other question of the day 
was discussed, but on this they were silent, 
either lacking courage or from reasons of policy. 
This is one of the most important questions. 
He hoped the time would never come when 


any authority shall sav that the Bible sha// be | 


put either into or out of the schools. We, of 


course, have as good a right to say the one as | 


the other. Let the Scriptures work themselves 
into the schools. Meanwhile, let the teacher 


exemplify its precepts. You say, ‘* Teach only | 
morality.” How will you teach morality with- | 
out God? and how will you teach God with. | 


out the Bible? If the Bible is to be expelled 


from education what shall we do with our text- | 
books and our school song-books—all full of | 


its great truths? We must revise them all ; 


and then, when we have secured an education | 


without God, we may give up hope for the 


future of our children and of the nation. He | 
was glad to hear ground so high so bravely | 


taken. 


Prof. Edward Brooks—Religion must be | 


kept in our schools, and the Bible as the basis 
of religious instruction. This principle we 
are ready to live for, work for, and if necessary, 
to die for. Many persons in making a consci- 
entious criticism of our schools pronounce 
them godless ; and some, equally conscientious, 
claim that they not only are but ought to be 
such. This is a fundamental error. There is 
a national conscience as you have been so elo- 
quently told. He was in in favor of al] means 
for religious culture. The teacher’s whole 
life should bea sermon. He had known teach- 
ers who made even mathematics a scientific 
theology. This may also be done in the study 
of language, and more especially in natural sci- 
ence. We should use the sciences as ladders 
whereupon the soul can climb up to its Great 
Author. 
ence, eliminated the Creator from His revela- 
tion, and to-day she is reaping the bitter fruits 
of her error—an error which saps the very 
foundations of national life, and undermines the 
whole structure until it falls in ruins. 
Bible must be the foundation of all moral and 
religious instruction. Science is a natural pro- 


duct, religion a supernatural; the one is a dis- | 


covery but the otherarevelation. Theciviliza- 
tion of to-day is not one of thought, or of in- 
vention, but a civilization of the Bible. A free 
Bible is at the corner-stone of our political su- 
per-structure, and we must keep it there. Where 


France had expelled God from sci- | 


The | 
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| all the children are Catholic, that version may 


| be used. The conflict is not so irrepressible as 
| many suppose. The reading should never be 
omitted. Where the schools are mixed, let 


both parties agree upon parts for reading les. 
sons in which there is no discrepancy. We 
want to teach the essence of the Scriptures— 
love to God and man, and belief in salvya- 
tion through a crucified Redeemer. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, protested 
against having the Chinese religion placed 
upon the same level as Christianity, as had 
been done here. The idea was monstrous, 
Wedo not read the whole Bible, but should 
| select judiciously. The parables and the mira. 
cles each make a series of good lessons. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee 
announced that the time for adjournment had 
arrived. 

Mr. Ingram withdrew his resolution, and 
Prof. Brooks offered the following : 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association that there should be religious 


instruction in the schools, and that the Bible should be 
made the basis of such instruction. 


On this Mr. J. R. Sypher called the previous 
| question, seconded by several voices, 

Several members arose, desiring to speak 
| against the resolution, and hoped they would 
not be denied an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Sypher insisted upon his call for the 
previous question. 

Supt. Geo, J. Luckey, Pittsburg, moved to 
adjourn, which was seconded. 

The question of order was raised by Mr, 
Sypher that the motion could not be made un- 
der the cali for the previous question. 

Mr. J. D. Pyott, of Lancaster, said the mo- 
tion to adjourn was, undoubtedly, in order un- 
til the previous question had been ordered by 
a vote of the body. 

The Chair decided the motion to adjourn 
in order, and the Association adjourned. 





reece veer 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The exercises opened with the reading of a 
paper by Sup’t W. J. Milliken, of McKean 
| county ; subject, ** Civil Government.” This 
| paper will be found in our next issue. 
Music—*‘ Far Away”—By the Circle. 
| Col. Geo. F. McFarland presented the fol- 
| lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed who 
| shall be authorized and instructed to communicate by cit- 
| cular or otherwise with the representatives of the different 
| educational institutions and interests of the State in refer- 
| ence to the preparation and adoption of a graded course 
of study applicable to schools of all classes, and report at 
the next session of this Association. 
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The resolution was adopted, and the com- 
mittee appointed as follows: Col. G. F. McFar- 
Jand, Sup’t Soldiers’ Orphan Schools; Prof. W. 
H. Parker, Philadelphia; Prof. W. F. Wyers, 
Principal West Chester Academy ; Prof. Ed- 
ward Brooks, Principal Millersville State Nor- 
mal School; Dr. Wm. C. Cattell, President 
Lafayette College. 

Mr. S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg, suggested 
that Mr. D. S. Burns, of the same place, be 
appointed upon the Executive Committee in 
his stead, as he would be necessarily absent 
from the remaining sessions. 

Mr. D. L. Scheedler, Bethlehem, on behalf 
of the Verein of the German press of Penn- 
sylvania, offered the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That, for reasons which, because they are 
well known to every educator in the State need not be 
enumerated here, the State Teachers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania would hereby earnestly recommend the introduc- 
tion of the German language into our common schools, 
not, however, as a mere ornament to the course of study, 
nor yet as a mere bait to attract and retain pupils who 
would otherwise go to other schools, but as a branch of 
regular, systematic, and thorough instruction. 

Resolved, That in order to reach the aim involved in 
the preceding resolution, more German-English teachers 
should be appointed to the various positions in our com- 
mon schools. 

Resolved, That in order to produce a larger number of 
German-English teachers, a German-English protessor- 
ship should be established at our State Normal Schools, 
and the study of the German language made compul- 
sory in each of said schools. 

The resolutions were ordered to be referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions, when such 
committee should be appointed. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher, Middletown, read a 
report on State Aid to Permanent Teachers, 

This report will be found in our present issue. 

Mrs. A. T. Randall, Oswego, N. Y., by 
request, read ** Toll, Roland, Toll.” 

The Circle sang—** Ninety Years Ago.” 


DISCUSSION: PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 





The resolutions having reference to Perma- 
nent Certificates, laid over from yesterday, now 
came up in their order, and the first was read 
as follows: 


Resolved, That certificates issued to well qualified 
teachers should be permanent, except in cases where the 
holder is found to be morally or intellectually incapable 
of performing successfully the teacher’s duties. 

Mr. Newpher offered the following substi- 
tute for the resolutions as reported by the com- 
mittee : 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by 
the Chair to prepare and secure the passage of a law to 
provide a State Board of Examiners, who shall examine 
all candidates for graduation from State normal schools 
and all applicants for State permanent certificates; and to 
provide for the payment of a certain sum in addition to 
the quota of the general school fund, to those school dis- 
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tricts which shall employ graduates of normal schools and 
holders of permanent certificates. 

Mr. Parker hoped the substitute would not 
be adopted. 

Mr. Burtt said the substitute was hardly in 
order, but he would waive that question for the 
sake of reaching a vote. Those teachers who 
want to go into the legislature asking for more 
action will vote for the substitute; those who 
do not, will vote against it. 

A motion to postpone the substitute was 


| made, but not agreed to. 


Mr. Burtt said the object of the substitute 
was to kill the resolution. 

The question was put and the motion to sub- 
stitute was lost. 

Mr. C. W. Deans moved to strike from the 
first resolution all after and including the word 
“except.” 

Prof. Wyers would not say anything about 
the resolution except that it was absurd. 

Mr. Burtt thought the Vice President ought 
not to say anything about it, as he evidently 
did not know anything about it, while the 
committee who reported the resolutions did. 

Mr. Wyers here offered Mr. Burtt the loan 
of his spectacles that he might see how ridicu- 
lous the resolution was. It treated only of per- 
manent certificates, and it therefore meant (if 
it meant anything) that permanent certificates 
should be permanent. This surely was ab- 
surd in the resolution. 

Prof. Parker explained. The present cer- 
tificate is only a so-called permanent; the 
committee propose that we shall have it made 
such in fact. 

Mr. Deans’ amendment was adopted ; and this 
was followed by the adoption of the resolution 
as amended. 

It was moved by Mr. Burtt to adopt the 
remaining resolutions as a whole. 

Mr. R. S. Gates thought we should not do 
anything of this kind. We ought to discuss 
these resolutions. This is a matter of too 
much importance to be disposed of in this way. 
He thought such action would be unbecoming 
an Association of this kind. 

Mr. James L. Harrison, Pittsburg, inter- 
rupted, requesting the gentleman who had the 
floor to permit the Association to come to a 
vote. We all understand what the gentleman 
intends to say, and are ready to vote and adjourn. 

Mr. Gates was glad the gentleman under- 
stood him so well. He did not himself know 
what he meant. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Burtt modified his motion so that the 
third, fourth, and fifth resolutions be adopted, 
and that the second lie over, Agreed to, and 
the resolutions were adopted. 
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[It may be here mentioned that the second | 
resolution was not subsequentiy called up. ] 

On motion of Prof. Brooks, it was agreed | 
that the substitute offered by Mr. Newpher be 
considered to-morrow. 

Adjourned. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Nominations for officers was announced as 
the next business in order, and the following 
were put in nomination : 

For President—A. N. Raub, Lock Haven; W. W. 
Woodruff, Chester county; Henry Houck, Lebanon; C. 
W. Deans, Chester, withdrawn. 

Vice President—Sallie H. Bundel, Lancaster; G. W. 
Schoch, Philadelphia; C. W. Deans, Chester, Deiaware 
county; Lillie Bache, Bristol, Bucks county. 

Recording Secretary—I. S Geist, Marietta. 

Assistant Recording Secretary—Jennie Ralston, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. P McCaskey, Lancaster ; | 
W. C, Shuman, Columbia. 

Treasurer—J. H. Shumaker, Chambersburg, with- | 
drawn; E. J. Young, Supt. Lehigh county; D.S. Burns, 
Harrisburg ; Henry Houck, Lebanon, withdrawn. 

Ticket Agent—C. H. Harding, Philadelphia 

Assistant Ticket Agent—E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 

Executive Committee—H. B. Whittington, Philadel- 
phia; James L. Harrison, Pittsburgh; John G. Moore, 
Philadelphia; N. Gantz, New Castle; G. M. Fields, 
Beaver county; A. O. Newpher, Lancaster county; John 
Morrow, Allegheny city; Robert Curry, Pittsburg. 


EDUCATIIN IN EUROPE, 


Dr. Wm. C. Cattell, President of Lafayette 
College, Easton, was announced to address the 
Association upon Austrian Schools. He stated, in 
opening his remarks, that he had not been aware, 
until his arrival here, of the exact nature of his 
subject, and would speak generally of education 
in Europe. Of course it would be impossible 
within the limits of a single address to do jus- | 
tice to a subject so extensive, and he would 
therefore refer only to a few salient points, 
such as would be likely to arrest the attention 
of the American teacher upon visiting the Old | 
World. 

He referred to the wide-spread activity in all 
educational matters throughout the Continent. | 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that | 
America has amonopoly of this. He described | 
the schools he had visited in some countries, 
such as Norway, Sweden, and Finland, of 
which little is ever heard in this country, but | 
whose buildings, books, apparatus, and appli- 
ances for study are all that could be desired. 
The Polish training school for teachers at War- 
saw, whose plan he described, seemed fully 
equal to anything of the kind we have in Amer- 
ica. In Austria, at the time of his second visit 
to Europe in 1858, the well known Concordat | 
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between the Church and the Government was 
in full force. The appointment of all teachers 
and the entire control of the schools was inthe 
hands of the clergy. The experiment was no 
exception to the general result when the gy. 
clusive management of a nation’s education was 
in the hands of the clergy. They made avery 
bad job of it. For several years the Comcordat 
has been virtually abolished, and during his 
late visit he had been surprised at the earn. 
estness and activity everywhere manifested by 
the people both in the elementary and the 
higher education. 

Throughout the Continent it is the govern. 
ment that establishes and endows the grea 
They know nothing 


ses as have been made in this country by pri- 


| vate individuals, of whom our own State has 


furnished two noble examples—Mr. Pardee, of 
Hazleton, and Judge Packer, of Mauch Chunk, 

The subjects of study embrace some things 
not included in the curriculum of our colleges 
and schools. He did not refer merely to those 
‘* professors ” of fencing, dancing, horseman. 
ship, &c., which are in all the German univer. 
sities, but to schools for special instruction, 
giving two illustrations: 1. The veterinary 
schools, the graduates of which are “ horse 
doctors” in a far different sense from the use 
of the term in this country. They are highly 
accomplished, scientific gentlemen. He de. 
scribed the school at Copenhagen, whose grad- 
uates have an army grade scarcely inferior to 
that of the regular surgeons. 2. The ‘ Forest 
Schools,” where the whole course of study, 
extending over three years and embracing 4 


| wide range of scientific and literary subjects, 


had yet the one object in view, viz. : the growth 
and preservation of trees, their influence upon 
climate, rain, &c. He had often been warned 
by the professors at these schools that the 
Americans would one day regret their inatten- 
tion to this all-important subject. 

Having been requested to speak of the Ger: 
man universities, the Doctor described their 
general plan of organization, their curriculum 
of studies, and their student life. This last did 
not impress him very favorably, although du- 


| ring his three visits to Europe he had had 
| abundant means of becoming acquainted with 


it. The entire freedom from all restraint, no 
enforced attendance upon any exercises, no ft 
citations to the professor, and in general but 
little or no intercourse between the teachers 


| and students might, indeed, stimulate a noble 


few to greater exertion, by making the im 
pulse to study come from within, but to the 
great mass of the students all this was a danget 
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ousexperiment. ‘There were many splendid 
characters among the German students, yet 
there were more whose lives were wasted in 
idle dissipation. More than one had spoken 
freely to him of his university life being his 
«yacation.” ‘The hard work of the gymnasia 
was ended, the real work of his life had not 
et commenced, and here he was, enjoying 
himself with his friends, with his beer and his 
pipe, giving so much attention to books as 
would agreeably diversify the time. 

A characteristic story was told of a father 
who came to one of the great university cities 
to visit his son who had been a law student 
there for a year or more. Walking together 
through the streets, the father asked the name 
ofa large public building they were passing. 
The son frankly replied that he didn’t know, 
but he asked a policeman who was standing 
near. Judge of the feelings both of the father 
and son when the man replied, ‘* That build- 
ing, sir, is the Law School.” 

As to sending American youth abroad for 
education, the Doctor remarked that there were 
two classes for whom it was a decided benefit. 
(1.) Small children who thus acquire a cor- 
rect pronunciation of the language, and an easy 
habit of speaking it, that could not be so well 
acquired from books or in after life; and (2) 
those graduates from our own universities and 
technical schools who wished to pursue special 
subjects and to make original investigations. 
For these there are greater facilities in the li- 
braries, museums, and laboratories of Europe 
than with us. But the intermediate class— 
those who are pursuing the ordinary curriculum 
of our colleges, and attending our schools of 
law and medicine, our institutes of technology 
—these had far better stay athome. They will 
learn more here, and will be exposed to less 
danger. At the conclusion of the address, the 
applause was loud and long continued. 

On motion of State Superintendent Wicker 
sham, the thanks of the Association were re- 
turned to Dr. Cattell for his interesting ad- 

dress, After which 

Prof. Wm. B. Hall, of Pittsburg, sang the 
“Bugle Song,” in his own inimitable style. 


NEXT ANNUAL MEETING. 


Mr, W. R. Ford, of Pittsburg, offered the 
following : 
_ Resolved, That when this Association adjourns, it ad- 
journ to meet at Pittsburg. 

Mr. H. B. Whittington moved to amend by 
substituting ‘« Philadelphia.” 

Mr. A. R. Horne offered an amendment to 
the amendment, substituting «* Williamsport” 
for «« Philadelphia.” 
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The friends of Pittsburg and Williamsport 
warmly advocated their respective claims; but 
the amendment to the amendment was finally 
adopted, and the resolution passed fixing Wile 
liamsport as the place of holding the next ane 
nual session. 

It was agreed that the following should be 
the order after opening to-morrow morning: 

1. Further discussion of the question, Should 
public High Schools prepare pupils for Cole 
lege. 

z. Mr. Newpher’s resolution recommending 
a State Board of Examiners. 


DISCUSSION : THE BIBLE IN SCHOOL. 


Prof. Brooks called up his resolution, which: 
was again read as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association that there should be religious 
instruction in the school, and that the Bible should be 
made the basis of such instruction. 

Mr. J. R. Sypher, to give opportunity for 
further debate, withdrew the call for the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. C. H. Harding inquired what Bible 
was meant. 

Prof. Brooks answered ‘* Tbe Bible ;” and on 
being further interrogated, said he took the 
the name in its broadsense: The Word of God 
—His revelation. 

Mr. James L. Harrison thought that teach- 
ers and educational men should, of all others, 
be the most liberal and charitable. Nothing 
is to be gained by the Association endorsing 
this resolution, and it may result in loss. Such 
action is unnecessary and uncalled-for}; besides,. 
the question has not been sufficiently ventila- 
ted for immediate action. A few have ex- 
pressed themselves in the affirmative. It may 
be that the great. majority of this body are in. 
sympathy with them; but, as one of the mi« 
nority, he would move that the resolution be 
laid on the table, 

The motion was seconded, the question put,, 
and voted down. 

Mr. Sypher was mortified that such a mo- 
tion had been made. This morning the oppo-. 
sition to the resolution had stated that they 
wished to debate it further, and denounced 
those who called the previous question for (as 
they expressed it) ‘* putting on the gag;” but 
now, when the question is before us, and the 
call withdrawn for their benefit—they attempt 
to dodge it and show that they are afraid 
to vote. Only higher. motives restrained him 
from again demanding the previous question, He 
wanted a square vote and no dodging. 

Mr. Burtt hoped no further motion would 
be made to prevent a square vote, and pro- 
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ceeded to make the best speech upon his side 
-of the question. He might be wrong, but he 
was firmly convinced of the truth of his posi- 
tion. Those who burned what they called 
heretics believed themselves right, but poster- 
ity knows better, Those who hung Mary 
Dyer on Boston Common, because she was a 


Quaker, thought they wereright ; but we know | 


better. Now, are we not applying the same 
tyrannous principle when we say that we will 
have the Protestant Bible in the State schools, 
for which all are taxed—that we will tax the 
the parents to pay for teaching theirchildren to 
disbelieve in their religion? He would not 


be surprised at being voted down, but protested | 


against being called unsound in the faith. He 


was sounder than his opponents; 4e¢ was wil- | 
ling to trust Christianity in a fair field, while | 


they seemed to fear for its permanency as the 


religion of the intelligent of the earth, and were | 


desirous of bolstering it up by legislation or 
otherwise. 
school to literary and moral training—having 


all the rest of the day, and Saturday and Sun- | 
-day besides, for religious culture at home? He | 


did not wonder at the Roman Catholic fearing 
the light of education, but the truth need not 
fear. Give a man the light of knowledge, and 
he will the quicker believe God’s truth. He 
denied that the Scriptures alone had made us 
a great and wise people. Buckle and other 
great investigators of modern civilization agree 
in ascribing our high position to intellectual 
culture. Enlightened people will have a high 
religion—the ignorant are always superstitious. 
Many eminent Protestant divines believed the 
Bible had better be out of the schools. His 
sown district was Catholic; if there was noth- 
ang objectionable to them their children could 
‘be brought into the schools; but give the 
priests a chance to argue against it, and you 
cannot give the children a chance for light. 
‘The Catholics of his district would rejoice at 
the passage of the resolution, because it would 
enable them to keep up the agitation. 

Miss Martha Schofield, of Darby, Delaware 
county, had seconded the motion to postpone, 
and now expressed her views upon the ques- 
tion. We have not given this subject sufficient 
consideration. Suppose we do not pass this 
resolution—we need not therefore give up Christ 
‘or Christian teaching, Christian example and 
Christian life. Must we attempt to force creeds 
supon those who only want some excuse to re- 
imain in the dark—who would rather be ig- 
norant than wise? Do not consider this ques- 
tion settled because you were taught to read the 
Bible in school, but look at it in the best light 
you can obtain. Give to it all your heart and 
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mind. Itis no slight thing, but a matter of 
vast importance ; and we should not give oy, 
| assent thoughtlessly. 

| Prof. Wyers said we must have religious jp. 
| struction based upon the Scriptures, and by 
that he understood King James’ version. We 
have been referred to the lights of this thir, 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Why ag 
have gone back 150 years, to Jean Jacque 
Rousseau and his cotemporaries, who taugh, 
the same philosophy which led to the sam 
barren results. History is the best proof. Th 
Greek civilization has never been surpassed, jn 
| many respects never equaled. What influence 
had this boasted civilization of the intellec 
upon the political or moral condition of the 
masses? Woman was treated with contemp, 
and the family circle, of course, annihilated 
|'The masses were despised, and subjected to: 
most odious aristocracy. The rich revelled in 
luxury and knowledge, while the poor were &. 
graded by ignorance and sunk in misery. Tha 
| would be our civilization without the Bibb, 
From Greece we turn to Italy. About th: 
time of the birth of Christ, the Roman civili. 
zation was in its golden period under Augustus, 
| What was the condition of the world—of th 
| common people? Take your answer from the 
Bible, or any other authority. Passing to Louis 
XIV., who when asked “* What is the State” 
responded “It is I,” look at the morals of 
| the Court and the condition of the peopl. 
The history of that time is so shameful thattt 
could not be spoken of in this presence. The 
people were ground down by an iron despe 
tism. In England, under Charles I. and Il, 
we find a record unfit for Christian eyes to loot 
upon; and in 1789, the French Revolutiot 
reaped the harvest sown by the philosopher 
and thinkers of a century—a harvest of blood, 
in which the elements of society were cor 
vulsed, the king murdered, and a reign of ter 
ror inaugurated—a harvest that might have beet 
expected from such a sowing. And now,it 
the face of all this, men rise up and deny thi 
the highest civilization is obtained by teachisy 
the spirit of the Bible. The best civilization 
is worth all that can be given for it; and tht 
best is that which rests on the doctrines of tht 
Bible—its God and its Saviour. He would no! 
force the Bible into our schools; as a legislate 
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he would vote against any law that had thi 
purpose in view,—regarding the State machin 
ery as designed for temporal, and not for rel 
gious ends. 

Mr. A. O. Newpher was in favor of rea 
ing the Bible as now, without note or cof 
ment. We had heard talk about educating ¥ 
to an American conscience. Is there such 
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ching? Most of us have been taught to believe 
conscience a purely individual matter. The 
use of the Bible as a devotional exercise, is 
needed ; but to make it an instrument of teach- 
ing would involve sectarianism, and would be 
objectionable. 

Col. Cornforth would like to have ‘the 
Bible ” in the resolution strictly defined. We 
want no Delphic oracles which may mean one 
thing or another, as interpreted. 

Mr. J. L. Harrison moved to postpone the 
resolution indefinitely. 

Mr. Burtt requested him to withdraw the 
motion, that we might have a square vote on 
the resolution. 

The motion was insisted upon, the question 
was put, and it was lost. 

The previous question was called on the 
resolution, and ordered to be put. 

A call for the “‘ yeas and nays” 
out by the Chair as impracticable. 

The resolution was then passed by a large | 
majority, and the announcement was greeted | 
with enthusiastic applause. 

Song.—* I Am Waiting.” 

Mrs. Randall read ** Sects of the Bells.” 

Prof. Hall sang «‘Childhood’s Recollections,” 

Adjourned. 


—_—-— —- --—- -- - —_ 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Opened with music—* Rock of Ages.” 

Mr. W. W. Woodruff, Bucks county, read 
Psalm x1ix—‘‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” 

Vice President Wyers offered a prayer. 

Statements were made concerning member- 
ship and railroad arrangements. 

Music—* Let Me Go.” 

The discussion—** Should Public Schools | 
Prepare for College ?” was re-opened. 


was ruled 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Mr. Burtt, said he had found that where the | 


local system made a speciality of this High 
School course, the schools did not succeed so 
well. People are accustomed to make a great 
deal of noise about this thing of College pre- 
paration; but he had found that worthless 
things were generally the tnost talked of in this 
world. The common schools should give their 
pupils all the education necessary to make them 
wise, good and intelligent citizens—and no 
more. Besides, there are many who believe 
that the old college course is bad, and only 
bad. The old-style colleges had better reform 
themselves; instead of the common schools 
being twisted to suit them, let the colleges 
adapt themselves to the schools, Is it not 
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better to give useful instruction than a little 
Latin and Greek and nothing else? Too much 
importance has been attached to these dead 
languages. Instead of public High Schools 
giving special training with reference to the 
present college course, we had better recom- 
mend the colleges to alter their curriculum so 
that pupils thoroughly trained in their own 
language, in mathematics and in natural science, 
may enter them and complete a scientific 
course, if they so elect, without Greek and 
Latin. It has been asserted, as though undis- 
puted, that the Greek and Latin give the best 
discipline. Now it does not become us to as- 
sume a disputed fact. The languages should 
not be part of the common but of a technical 
course, 

Mr. Wyers raised the point of order that 
the gentleman was not talking on the question 
| Mr. Burtt thought it would be well perhaps 
| to ask these gentlemen who know so much to 
| tell us how we shall argue this question, and 

| what we shall say upon it. 
| The president decided that Mr. Burtt’s re- 
| marks were in order, 

Mr, Burtt continued, saying that, while the 
| colleges work as they now do, preparation for 
| them would be injurious and not beneficial 
| to the schools. The common school is de- 
| signed to prepare pupils for the work of life, 
| and not to make them ornamental and elegant. 

Mr. S. B. Heiges, York, reviewed the argu. 
| ments of the speakers in the affirmative. Some 

of them appeared to have forgotten the history 
|of the common schools. While he would say 
| nothing against tHe classics as the severest and 
| best mental! discipline, their study was not prac- 
ticable for the average common school pupil. 
| Most of the pupils in the common schools are 
| designed for the work of life, and the severest 
| study is antagonistic to labor. The workshop 
| and the studio cannot be amalgamated. Rather 
than change the common schools to make their 
method subservient to the colleges, he would 
| have the natural sciences taught thioughout the 
course. Asa friend of our millions of youth, 
he demanded for them a sound English educa- 
tion. We want practical teaching to supply 
the want of educated labor. 

Mr. H. H. Hutton, Bradford county—The 
question is, Shall we teach the classics in the 
High Schools? To give a sound foundation 
for a classical course, the pupil should begin as 
early as ten years of age; thenat fifteen or six- 

,teen he will be ready to take a high position 

in college, and need not burn the midnight 
oil. He believed we ought to teach the dead 
languages in the High School department of 
our graded schools. 
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Mr. Newpher objected to any additional 
work being cut out for the schools. They had 
already too much to do, 

Mr. Shumaker—Business men of all others 


} 
' 
| 


ought to have the most liberal culture. We | 


want to elevate ali our schools, and to teach 
every thing—languages, mathematics and natu 
ral science. ‘Tne most liberal training is the 


most practical, 


to aim at legislation upon the subject; and ty 
prevent such misconstruction he would offe 
the following resolution, believing it sound 
policy to take such action: 

Resolved, That in passing the resolution approving of 
religious instruction inthe public schools, this Association 


| did not contemplate any legislation on the subject, 


Mr. S. J. Craig, Pittsburgh, thought it a) 


mistake to exclude classical study. He hoped 
the day would soon come when the door 
would be thrown wide open to every child 
who had the capacity to receive the highest 
culture. 


Mr. Barker, Buffalo—The first thing needed ! 


is to agree as to what is true education. The 
booming of cannon from across the ocean is not 
the voice of true education. ‘There is not 
much danger in these days, of a waste of mid- 
night oi]. We have heard that we ought to 
have more study of insects. The insect de- 
serving of most study is man. We need more 
study of mai as a physical being. Whena 
boy, I was told that the study of Latin and 
Greek was a stepping-stone to greatness; but 
I have not seen that result yet. After we 
agree as to what education ought to be, then 
we Can inaugurate a practical system, and have 
room for all we need,—music among the rest. 


Prof. S. S. Haldeman said that when we} 


have heard from the Philadelphia High School, 
we need nothing more. He went on to crit- 
icise the prevalent method of conferring de- 
grees, saying that people who could not spell 
English decently are made “ D. D.’s” and 
‘LL. D.’s’ These college degrees are nice things, 
especially when, as is generally the case, such 
honors are entirely undeserved. He did not 
know how the thing was done, and wished he 
did—perhaps he might get some too. Had 
his friend, Thaddeus Stevens, lived, it was in 
contemplation to make him (Prof. H.) a D.D., 


—that is, he supposed, two smal] D’s, with a | 


dash between! He referred to a case where a 
graduate of this famous Philadelphia High 


School] had come to a college and been found | 


| 


j 
} 


} 
| 
| 


qualified only for the Freshman class; yet this | 
| they should be. We normal graduates intend 


institution, which is not a college, pretends to 
give degrees. He closed with a reference to 
the “alum-n1” of a certain Fema/e College, say- 


ing that they had finally been educated intomen. | 


[ Laughter. ] 

Discussion closed. 

Music—‘** The Laugh of a Child.” 

Hon. J. P, Wickersham said that he had en- 
tirely concurred in the sentiment of the resolu- 
tion passed last night, in reference to Bible in- 
struction. It might possibly be misconstrued 


| 


| 
} 
| 


Prof. Brooks moved its adoption, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. O. N. Shingle, Chester county, read q 
paper on ‘“* Vocal music in the Common 
Schools,” for which see our next issue. 


DISCUSSION : PERMANENT CERTIFICATES, 





The resolution offered yesterday by Mr, 
Newpher came up for discussion. It was 
again read, as follows: 

Ressived, That acommittee of three be appointed by 
the chair to prepare and secure the passage of a lawto 
provide a State Board of Examiners, who shall examine 
all candidates for graduation from State Normal Schook, 


and all applicants for State Permanent Certificates ; and to 
provide for the payment of a certain sum in addition to 
the quota of the general school fund, to those school dis 
tricts which shall employ graduates of Normal Schools 
and holders of permanent certificates. 


Supt. Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg—From year 
to year we are called upon to request of our 
law-makers special favors to the State norma 
schools. If their pupils cannot secure schools 
by their own merits, we ought not to petition 
the legislature to bribe the school districts to 
employ them by offering special bounties. If 
they cannot stand upon their own merit, let 
them fall. Such a request, if granted, would 
be an outrage upon the tax-payers. 

Prof. Haldeman—The question ought to be 
whether an applicant has the requisite knowl 
edge, and not where he obtained it, whether 
at a normal school or otherwise. 

Mr, C. H. Harding, Philadelphia, said that 
unfair means were resorted to to fan the little 
pine-wood flame of jealousy which has been 
kindled. Gentlemen pass over the first part of 
the resolution altogether, and go for the end 
of it. However, they find no ground in either. 
The resolution reads ‘* Graduates of State nor- 
mal schools and holders of permanent certif- 
cates”—putting both upon an equal footing, 


to hold our own and fight our own way; and 
we believe we are able to doit. Weask noth 
ing for ourselves except what we are willing to 


| allow to others. We want all to be examined 
on the same platform, when, where and how 
the committee please. 

Several members here claimed the floor, the 
Chair deciding in favor of Mr. W.R. Ford, 
Pittsburg. 

Mr. Ford proceeded: He objected to the 
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ge of such a law, because it is desired only 
by a few who suppose themselves to stand high, 
while the mass of teachers make no complaint 
of the present system, which has hardly yet 
had a fair trial. This State Board would either 
have to travel all over the State and examine 
at diferent points, which is impracticable, or 
they would have to meet at some central point 
and require teachers to come to them for ex- 
amination, which very many could not afford 
todo. The concentration of power is also an 
objection, being contrary to the genius of the 
common school system, It is possible, too, 
that corruption and favoritism might ensue. 
He thought teachers should rely more upon 
themselves and not be so continually asking 
legislation for their benefit. 

Mr. Gates then obtained the floor. He ob- 
jected to the plan, because it looked toward 
additional overlooking of the teachers, while 
there istoo much of this already ; and while he 
had all respect for the attainments of those 
who were pressing this matter, his idea was that 
we had better, instead of this, pass a resolution 
intended to prevent county superintendents 
from re-examining him or any other teacher 
holding a permanent certificate. 

Adjourned. 


——-- —__- 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


By request, the exercises opened with **The 
Beautiful Hills,’’ sung by Prof. J. H. Shumaker. 

The Auditing Committee made the follow- 
ing report : 





LancasTER, Pa., Aug. 11, 1870. 
The Auditing Committee having examined and ap- 
proved the accounts of the Treasurer for the past year, 
would respectfully offer the following report of the finan- 
cial condition of the Association : 








Cash on hand, Aug. 11, 1869.....sseesseeeeseeees $725.02 
Membership fees, (1869).....se0sceeesseereeeees + 590.00 
a Piihiananbnsmanuannenniinn wensovensen $1315.02 
Expenses of the Association for the year.....++. - 850.44 
ROD OU OI vecencnsvesdetenbsccedetsustsn $464.58 
A. N. Rave, 
J. V. Montoomery, >} Aud. Com. 
H. M. Jones, 
On motion of Mr. Luckey, Pittsburgh, a 


committe of five, on resolutions, was ap- 
pointed, as follows: 
Sup’t George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh; Sup’t 





-xamined 
ind how 


loor, the 


Ry Ford, 


1 to the 


Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill; Sup’t Brunner, 
Reading; Mr. J. G. Moore, Philadelphia, and 
Sup’t H. H. Horton, Tioga. 

_ Tellers were appointed to conduct the elec- 
tion, as follows: Messrs. McCaskey, Seal, Chase, 
Heiges and Peirce. 

A motion was made to reconsider the vote 
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fixing upon Williamsport as the place of hold- 
ing next session. Several members favored 
the re-consideration, but Mr. A. R. Horne, of 
that city carried his point, and the motion was 
lost. 

Marriott Brosius, Esq., Lancaster, delivered 
an address on *‘ Temperance and its bearing 
upon the work of the Teacher.” 


TEMPERANCE AND THE EDUCATOR, 





Whatever permanent advancement or true national 
greatness we have achieved, we owe to the intelligence 
and virtue of our people. Whatever intelligence and 
virtue we possess we owe to healthful education. What- 
ever obstructs this potential agency in our civilization, 
whatever in the life of the nation is inimical to the social 
and material welfare, impairs the vigor of the physical 
constitution, corrupts the moral life, or enfeebles the in- 
tellectual energies of our people, must be a foe to society, 
a clog to civilization, destructive of the highest interests 
of humanity, and therefore demands at the hands of the 
people the application of some efficient remedy. 

Intemperance, by the verdict of history and by the 
decree of God, ranks among the agencies I have described. 
The cause of the evil is to be found in no local or transi- 
tory circumstances, not in legislatures, or dram-shops or 
courts. These are co-effects of the same cause, sister 
symptoms of the great disorder, outward signs of an in- 
ward evil that lies deeply rooted in the life of society. It 
is a defect in our civilization, an error propagated by the 
institutions of society through centuries. The remedy is 
a revision of the social law, a re-arrangement of the moral 
and social forces, giving the higher faculties of the soul a 
more commanding and the lusts of the flesh a less com- 
manding place in the new moral government, a renewal 
of the heart of society that will affect the common con- 
sciousness with a warmer love for that which lifts up and 
enlarges the soul, and witha sterner hatred for that which 
invades the sacred precincts of the moral nature and fet- 
ters the image of God. 

Such a remedy iseducation. An education that will teach 
man the dominion that reason and conscience should exer- 
cise over the propensities, that will establish on the throne 
of government in the heart the law of virtue, that will sub- 
due the lower endowments, hold him in his normal rela- 
tionship with himseif, constitute him atrue member of the 
brotherhood, and a faithful child of the Father. Tosuch 
education we look for deliverance from our thraldom to 
appetite—this the renewing power that must break the 
fettered link that binds humanity to sin and wrong. The 
drinking usages of society obstructthis remedy by consum- 
ing without any return of value the means by which our 
educational facilities might be largely increased and ren- 
dered vastly more efficient. The net value of the liquor 
sold over the retail counters in Pennsylvania exceeds 
$150,000,000—more than has been expended for purpo- 
ses of education since the establishment of the common 
school system. This amount appropriated to education 
would accomplish a magnificent work compared with the 
utmost that can be accomplished by the most judicious 
management of the scant $7,000,000 which the people 
reluctantly spare for the education of their children after 
their purses have been depleted by the tax upon their 
vices. The common school system is one of the most effi- 
cient instrumentalities inthe development of our civiliza- 
tion, and any agency that impairs the efficacy of that system 
ought to be eliminated from the life and the law of an 
enlightened Christian State. 

Our common schools are the breath of life of ou: free 
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institutions, while the dram-shop is their taint of death— | majestic enunciation of the apostle, in which he gave the 
| world a principle as sublime in its conception and as jm. 


yet there are two dram-shops for every public school. In 
Pennsylvania there are 13,936 schools, employing 17,142 
teachers ; while in 1868 there were 23,315 dram shops 
employing 46,618 men. In Philadelphia there are 377 
schools, 245 churches, and 7,600 dram shops! In the 
United States there are engaged in teaching about 150,000 
persons, while the sale of intoxicating liquors furnishes 
employment to about 500,c00 men. 
civilization that makes this presentment true! 

The drinking vice enthroned in our midst obstructs 
education also by destroying the usefulness and shortening 
the lives of men peculiarly adapted by qualities of mind 
and heart to impart instruction to others. [The speaker 
illustrated this part of his subject by reference to distin- 
guished men in Europe and America, whose usefulness 
was impaired by their habits of dissipation]. Such char- 
acters are greatly concerned in the education of the peo- 
ple, and their fall is a calamity to society. 

To the teachers—educators of America—we look for 
the diffusion of principles that will lift the common life 
above this degradation. From the pure fountains of vir- 


tue and knowledge, through you, we expect crystal | 


streams to flow that will fertilize the social and moral life. 
The plastic minds of youth are in your hands. Voltaire 
said: “Give me the first five years of the life of the child, 
and IJ will make of itasaintor a devil.” A largeshare of 
the earlier years of 815,000 children is given to you, and 
we expect you to implant in their natures the prin- 
ciples that ought to have a controlling influence in their 
jives—training them to a love of virtue and the practice 
of her laws. 

Influences are constantly at work in society that are inimi- 
cal to the growth of our moral life. Among these influen- 

~ ces are the false philosophy, errcneous opinion, and dan- 
gerous example of those who, standing on the summit of 
of social life, dispense a greater power for good or evil than 
those occupying less commanding position. Against these 
influences, coming down from high places, withering and 
blighting like the breath of a siroccc, whatsoever they 
touch, we summon the teaclfers of the Commonwealth, 
and bid them by the help of God and the commanding 
influence belonging to their positions, by the inculcation 
of correct scientific truth and and high moral precepts, to 
turn back this baneful tide, and lift up the social lifeun- 
til it harmonizes with a higher standard of morality. 
Three years ago the Legislature recognized the truth of 
the Prussian maxim: ‘* What you would have in the 
State you must put into the schools ;” and passed a law for- 
bidding any person addicted to the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage to cross the threshold of the school- 
room as a teacher. No man to that extent under the 
influence of depraving and demoralizing appetite can ob- 
tain a certificate, whatever his intellectual attainments 
may be. By this enactment the profession of the teach- 
er was exalted above all others. We clothe men with the 
highest honors in the gift of the people without requiring 
the qualification of sobriety. But when a man aspires to 
the high vocation of the teacher, by as much as that pro- 
fession transcends in importance all others, by so much 
must he be superior in moral attainments. 

Recognizing and appreciating this requirement of con- 
ventional as well as aivine law, it is yours to lead your 
pupils to the same noble truth. Teach them concerning 
the circles of influence of which they are the centers, that 
“example is the living law, whose sway men more than 
written law obey.” Teach them that God enjoins it upon 
every man whom he has endowed with intelligence and 
moral capabilities, to guard sacredly by his example the 
moral life of the brotherhood; that he enjoins the duty 
of abstinence for the sake of others, in pursuance of that 


perative in its requirements as the great law of love op 
which it rests. From such fidelity in the discharge of the 
duties of the teacher in the years that are to come, wil] 
flow blessings which society has not hitherto enjoyed, 
Healthful education is the instrumentality which, in the 


| course of God’s approving providence, will lead this 


Shame upon the | 


people to that pre-eminent degree of moral advancement, 


| social prosperity, and tranquility, which can only be the 








offspring of a general diffusion of intelligence and virtue 
among men. 

Music—‘* Down by the Brook.” 

Tne tellers of the election for officers made 
a verbal report, setting forth that no candidate 
had received a majority of the votes for presi. 
dent. On motion, plurality rule adopted. 

The whole number of ballots cast was 242, 
the following named officers being elected: 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 

President— A. N. Ravus, Lock Haven. 

Vice Presidents—C. W. Deans, Chester, Delaware co,; 
G. W. Schoch, Philadelphia; Sallie H. Bundel, Lancas. 
ter; Lillie Bache, Bristol, Bucks county. 

Recording Secretary—I. S. Geist, Marietta. 

Assistant Recording Secretary—Jennie Ralston, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Corresponding Secretary—J] P. McCaskey, Lancaster, 

Treasurer—D. S. Burns, Harrisburg. 

Ticket Agent—C. H. Harding, Philadelphia. 

Assistant Ticket Agent—E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 

Executive Committee— A. O, Newpher, Titusville, Pa,; 
John G, Moore, Philadelphia; G. M. Fields, Beaver co, 
John Morrow, Allegheny city. 


GRADE OF PUPILS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


A discussion followed upon the question, 
«« What restrictions, if any, should be placed 
upon the State normal schools, in respect to 
the grade of pupils they receive ?” 

Mr. H. F. Pierce, Oxford, Chester county, 
opened, saying that he was a friend to the 
Normal Schools, but that did not prevent him 
from seeing their faults. His main objection 
was that pupils are graduated too young. Be 
sides this, he thought the standard of qualifica- 
tion was not sufficiently high, and that none 
should be admitted to these schools but such 
as intend to make teaching their profession. 

Mr. J. R. Sypher said it was true that the 
province of Normal Schools should be to give 
professional education in the science of teach- 
ing, and this pre-supposes acquaintance with 
the common branches. They should not be 
academies to teach boys and girls geography 
and arithmetic, but their pupils should be 
young men and women, graduates of good 
schools; while the course should be composed 


| of drill in teaching and practice in the model 


schoo]. At present this is impracticable, as 
we have not such pupils to teach. So we 
must go back to first principles,—teach pupils 
the elements and how to impart them again. 
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can cease to give instruction in the elements. 

Mr. W. W. Woodruff, Bucks county, said 
the question was limited to the one point of the 
grade of pupils received. What their gradu- 
ates should be is an important matter, which 
has not perhaps received due attention from 
ys; but that is not now before us. He thought 
the question as to the pupils received should be 
eft open. As matters now stand, the schools 
must sustain themselves by drawing as many 
pupils as possible. When we have further ad- 
vanced, and the State gives us normal instruc- 
tion proper, these restrictions wil] be needed ; 
now the schools are normal only in name. 
But imperfect as they are, still they are the left 
arm of the system, as the county superintend- 
ency is the right. Without them, we should 
not bring one-half the enthusiasm and force to 
these annual meetings. They must not be re- 
stricted so as to impair their usefulness. 

Prof. Wyers said we had all heard that Nor- 
mal Schools are the schools, and normal in- 
struction ¢he instruction, and that this branch 
of the system ought to be specially fostered. 
He hoped he was old enough, and well enough 








without being suspected of any contemptible 
jealousy. He would like to know if these 
schools are normal only in name, with what 
grace they can receive extra appropriations. 
Also, he would like to inquire whether all 
those pupils who receive a certain sum per 
week from the State are required to sign a 
written contract to teach for two years in the 
Commonwealth. 
boarding schools (which it seems there are), 
should receive a few thousands from the State, 
they also could afford to put down their terms. 


He would like to hear some explanation of this, | 


and would pause for an answer. 

Prot. Brooks replied that the law gives to each 
Normal Schoo! recognized by the State $15,- 
coo in installments ‘That is all the board re- 
ceive. Then pupils over seventeen who pledge 
themselves to teach receive fifty cents a 
week, and wounded soldiers, one dollar per 
week, 
gentleman and would answer frankly, even 


when they seemed to he leveled against the | 


Normal Schools. 

_ Prof. Wyers regarded these schools as so 
important an instrumentality that he would 
hail the day when they should become truly 
norma). 
be restricted if it would injure them or limit 
their usefulness. He hoped the time would 
tome when college mer would go there to 
learn how to teach—when he could write to 
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The time has not come when these schools | Professor Brooks for a teacher of languages and 


obtain one. He would not repeat the ques- 
tions he had put at Greensburg, concerning the 
examinations of the Normal Schools. 

Prof. Brooks hoped the gentleman would 
repeat his question. 

Prof. Wyers wished to be understood that 
his objection was to the law, if he rightly une 
derstood it. It seemed to require that the 
faculty of one school should examine the gradu- 
ating classes of another, and vice versa. 


| Now, he did not doubt the honesty of the 





known, to say what he wished and intended | 
| be good sense and sound reason for the 


If other people who keep | 


He welcomed the questions of the | 


He did not desire that they should | 


gentlemen, but we are all human and it would 
seem most natural that there should bea dis- 
position to make the examination little more 
gentle, in order to avoid retaliation. He no- 
ticed, too, that the professors in these schoois 
have generally been students and graduates of the 
institution. A stream can never rise above its 
source ; and if the teachers have never been 
in any other school, there will be a sameness, 
if not narrowness, in their instruction, The 
same principle prevents denominational cole 
Jeges from giving that generous, liberal culture 
which the times demand—the faculty generally 
being men whose thoughts run in one groove, 
and that groove somewhat narrow. It would 
Nor- 
mal Schools to introduce men from _ other 
schools, trained in other methods. 

Prof. Brooks was gratified at the frankness of 
the gentleman. He did not want to be narrow, 
but from the large number of their pupils they 
thought they could make a proper selection. 
The examination by the principals of each. 
other’s schools is a delicate matter. It pos- 
| sesses its advantages, and no doubt has some de- 

fects; but he believed the matter was in the 
| hands of earnest and conscientious men, whose: 
constant endeavor would be rather to elevate 
than lower the grade. Indeed, it had been 
thought that they were sometimes too hard on 
each other’s classes, His school had at pres- 
ent few academic pupils. He was abstractly 
in favor of excluding them altogether. But he 
could not favor a scholarship limitation; for 
in their very lowest divisions was found some: 
of the best teaching material. The school is 
| growing less academic and more professional 
every year. 

Prof. Carver, of Bloomsburg, Columbia 
| county, would make the Normal Schoo! a uni- 
versity of the highest character. He was op- 
posed to reducing it to a mere professional 
school. If we limit these schools to those who 


| determine to teach, we will exclude from the 
| profession much good material. How many or 

our best teachers choose this profession at the 
Let us first bring the pupils in—all who 


start? 






























So 


will come ; afterwards we will bring the seach 
out of them if it is in them, That can only be 
ascertained by practical experiment. Neither 
can we cut off the elementary part of the course ; 
we want that department for the higher classes 
to practice on, Discussion closed. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


Mr. A. O. Newpher called up his resolu- 
tions in reference to a State Board of Exam- 
iners, and moved that it be adopted. 

Mr. W. R. Ford, Pittsburg, moved to refer 
the whole subject to a committee who, if in their 
judgment itis desirable, shall prepare a draft 
of a bill for presentation to the Legislature, 
and present it at our next annual session for ap- 
proval. 

The motion was agreed to, and the follow- 
ing committee named: Messrs. A. O. New- 
pher, C. W. Deans, and A. R. Horne. 

Music—Beautiful River. Adjourned. 





”~ 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Opening with music—*O how I Love my 
Mountain Home. 

Mr. C. W. Deans, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, made the following report : 








REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 





The Executive Committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, in compliance with Art. 9 of the 
Constitution, beg leave to present the following report of 
their proceedings during the year now closed : 

We congratulate the members of this State Association, 
and all interested in the cause of education in the State, 


upon the educational prosperity which has marked the | 
In all grades of institutions, from | 


history of the year. 
the college to the common school, we hear of the most 
gratifying evidences of a success born of earnest effort on 
the part of those laboring in each, to earn that meed of 
praise which a generous public is ever willing to bestow 
upon those who labor for the public good. Alas! too 
often must we record it, it is mere praise, destitute of that 
which can alone give real value thereto, viz: a just re- 
muneration for services thus eulogized and acknowledged. 

But progress in the direction of moral and intellectual 
growth must ever be comparatively slow, and hence, too, 
will the people be slow in recognition of its transcendent 
importance and value, and the efforts put forth to achieve 
it. The rewards of the laborer in this field, as in all 
others, will be in proportion to this estimate of the edu- 
cator’s labor ; still, inthe face of discouragements, educa- 
tion prospers. 

It has been the good pleasure of this Association to 
take note of this prosperity during the past seventeen 
years of its existence, to exercise qualified supervision 
over their great interests and to guard well ail the 
general interests of the various classes of institutions 
in so far as each holds a relation to the State at large. 
The great work now partly achieved and in pro- 
cess of accomplishment by the labors of this body con- 
sists chiefly in fixing more definitely the limits within 
which each laborer in this field should act, the sphere of 
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and the duty of the individual in their respective spher 
and in giving that needed stimulus which comesonly from, 
a healthy and spirited competition. 

During the past year our colleges, academies and poy. 
mal schools have been largely attended, and the numbe 
of their graduates has been in excess of most forme 
years. Our noble common school system was never do. 
ing more for the State. School facilities of every king 
are being multiplied: school houses, school furniture, 
school books, and every needed appliance, are being liber. 
ally furnished by the people, in proof of their appreciation 
of the benefits of popular education. 

This meeting, we trust, has not been barren of some 
substantial results. Your Executive Committee haye 
labored diligently to meet every reasonable expectation of 
the Association. ‘The work must speak for itself. It js 
now before you. You are the judges, 

The members of the Executive Committee, residing a5 
they do at points remote from each other, have found it 
difficult to communicate except by letter. No meeting 
has been held or called during the year. The labor done 
has, in the main, devolved upon the Chairman of the 
Committee, and for all blunders he must be held respon- 
sible. He cheerfully acknowledges the kindly advice 
and timely suggestions made by other members of the 
committee. The Chairman has, during the year, writ- 
ten two hundred and fifty letters on matters pertaining to 
this meeting of the Association, has had printed and cir. 
culated over the State one thousand circulars advertising 
the meeting, and furnished one thousand pamphlets con- 
taining programme, constitution, music, resolutions, etc., 
for the use of the members. 

The local arrangements were intrusted to a number of 
competent gentlemen in the city of Lancaster, and to 
them we are indebted for the admirable arrangements 
which have rendered this session of the Association 
memorable in point of comfort and every needed conven- 
ience. The reputation of this good old city for its hos- 
pitality to strangers is still maintained. 

The expenses of the Committee, though large, are not 
in excess of former years. The items will appear in the 
accounts of the Treasurer and Auditing Committee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Cuas. W. Deans, Chairman. 


Mr. T. Clarkson Taylor, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, lectured on School Illustration— 
proving that experiments involving the highest 
principles may be readily and inexpensively 
conducted in any school-room. His first ex- 
periment was with two plumb-bobs suspended 
from a horizontal cord. Before starting them 
he requested any one in the audience to tell 
what would be the result of setting one in mo- 
tion. No one answered, and the experiment 
proceeded. The first weight, after setting the 
second in motion in a contrary direction, stops 
ped; but the motion of the second started it 
again, the second stopping in its turn; and 
soon. From this he deduced the law that 
‘‘ action and reaction are equal and contrary.” 
He here remarked that it was his practice to 
deduce laws from facts, not to construct theo- 
ries first and afterward make the facts square 
to them as isthe manner of some. 

The next experiment was called a “ tem- 
perance lecture,” illustrating the action of alco- 
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hol upon albumen—the white of an egg being 
ysed for the purpose, As it coagulates the al- 
bumen in the glass, so it acts upon the same 
element inside the stomach and in the brain. 
This had been tested upon a living subject, and 
post-mortem examinations had confirmed it. In 
cases where men have died of delirium tremens, 
pure alcohol has been distilled from the blood, 
and it has been taken from the brain and burned. 

He then proceeded to illustrate the law, 
that all matter must revolve around the centre 
of gravity, and all spherical bodies upon their 
shorter axis, by a variety of simple but very 
interesting experiments, With a simple frame 
and a revolving pivot, he illustrated the motion 
of the earth on its shorter axis and the reason 
of its oblate spheroidal shape, its revolution 
around the sun, the motion of the moon around 
the earth, the rings of Saturn, and finally, the 
grand revolution of the planets in our system 
with the sun itself around one common centre 
of gravity. Not an atom of matter is disobe- 
dient to the eternal law established by its Cre- 
ator, 

He spoke very favorably of the stereopticon 
asan aid to instruction. It may be used to il- 
lustrate every science. He alsoreferred briefly 
to the wonderful vegetable growth of Califor- 
nia. Their great trees are supposed by some 
to be 4000 years old. For ages they have 
been tearing up the soil, decomposing the wa- 
ter, and rearing most wonderful monuments to 
their Creator ; could they but speak they would 
give us the most wonderful history ever writ- 
ten. Then followed some illustration of how 
vegetable and animal life are adapted to each 
other, the lecturer remarking that he pitied the 
teacher who could not find the means of relig- 
ious culture everywhere and all thetime. The 
temple of truth rests upon three columns: rev- 
elation, the truth written in the universe, and 
the power of the mind to comprehend it ; and 
any system which does not use all of these 
must fall far short of fulfilling the intentions of 
the Grand Author of the whole. 

On motion of Mr, H. B. Whittington, the 
thanks of the Association were returned to Mr. 
Taylor for the able manner in which he had 
shown how natural science may be taught in 
the common schools, 

Music—** Hear Me, Norma.” 

The Executive Committe for the ensuing 
year reported that they had met and elected 
Mr, A, O. Newpher chairman, 

Mr, Barker, of Buffalo, and Prof, Carver, of 
Bloomsburg, expressed themselves highly grati- 
fied by what they had witnessed during the 
sessions and grateful for the privilege of attend- 
ing them, 
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Prof, W. B. Hall sang—* ’'Tis Evening brings 
my Heart to Thee,” and in response to an en- 
core, ** The folly of Wooing at Five O’clock in 
the Morning.” 

Prof Brooks was called upon. He rejoiced 
at the harmony which had distinguished the 
present session. It was right; for the work of 
all these builders is one whatever specialty 
they may pursue. ‘There is but one way to do 
anything for man, for society, or for the State, 
and that is to educate the people—to give them 
Christian education founded on the Bible—not 
the ethics and moral code of Confucius or 
other heathen philosophers. He ascribed the 
glory just achieved by Prussia to her education. 
The Prussian common school, more than the 
Prussian needle-gun, is achieving victory. In 
conclusion, he said he would clasp cordially by 
the hand every one engaged in the work of 
education, that together we might invoke the 
blessing of Heaven upon our labors. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported 
that the matter concerning the introduction of 
the German language into the schools being 
calculated to provoke discussion, they had 
judged it best not to present it so late in the 
session, and it had therefore been transferred 
to the Executive Committee, to be presented 
in a report or some other form at next session. 

The committee also offered the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to the 
Executive Committee and all the officers of this Associa- 
tion for their untiring and successful efforts in preparing 
for us, and carrying out, a programme of interesting and 
practical topics. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby ten- 
dered to the reporters of the Philadelphia Press, Inquirer, 
Morning Post, Publie Record, Pittsburgh Commercial, and 
the press of Lancaster, for their very full reports of the 
proceedings of this Association, thus recognizing the im- 
portance of spreading its deliberations from one end of 
the State to the other. 

Resalved, That our thanks are hereby tendered the 
Local Committee for their successful efforts in providing 
for our comfort and pleasure during our stay in this city. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to the 
hotels of this city for the liberal reduction from their 
usual rates for the accommodation of the members of this 
Association. 

Resolved, ‘That our thanks are hereby tendered the 
several Railroad Companies of the State for passing mem- 
bers to and from the Association at a large reduction of 
fare. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby 
most cordially tendered'to Messrs. Strohm, Armstrong, 
and Kready, Commissioners of Lancaster county, for the 
free use of their beautiful and capacious Court Room. 

Resolved, That we hereby continue our efforts to ex- 
tend the circulation of the Pennsylvania School Fournal 
as the principal avenue through which we can lay before 
the teachers, directors and parents, the workings of our 
public school system. 
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Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby | In 1850, six teachers in Lancaster count 


tendered to Amos Rowe, Esq., Treasurer of this Asso 
ciation for sixteen successive years, for his very efficient 


management of its financial affairs; and that our best | 


wishes go with him to his western home for his future 
success and happiness. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered the 
“ Eolian Circle” of Chambersburg and Prof. Wm. B. 


formed an Association, and one of the first 
things they did was to pass a resolution favor. 
ing a State Teachers’ Association. The 


| Teachers’ Association of Pittsburg went fart 
£ er, 


Hall for their music, and to Mrs. Randall for her read- | 


ings, all of which have so materially contributed to the 
agreeable variety to our exercises. 
Col. G. F. McFarland offered the following: 


Whereas, It hath pleased God to remove recently by 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Penn- 
sylvania College at Gettysburg, in the prime of life and 
the vigor of a strong and well-cultured intellect ; 

And whereas, He was a member of this Association, 
and a practical and forcible educator, having been a suc- 
cessful teacher for a third of a century, a clear thinker, 
and a vigorous and polished writer ; 

And whereas, To these intellectual excellencies he 
added a most lovely Christian character, exemplified in 
every word and act of life; therefore, 

Resolved, That in his death the cause of education lo- 


and named the time and place for its organiza. 
tion, Fifteen or twenty teachers, ma‘nly from 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, with a few from 
Lancaster county met at Harrisburg, The 
representative men were, Messrs, John Brown 


| of Philadelphia, Covell of Pittsburg, and Bur. 


death, from our midst, Prof. M. L. Stever, LL. D., late | 


rowes of Lancaster... The two former haye 
since died, At the second regular meeting in 


| 1853, in this city, fifteen or twenty teachers 


ses an able exponent and advocate, the members of this | 


Association a valued co-laborer,and the human family 
one of its largest-hearted and most charitably disposed 
members. 

Resolved, That deeply sympathizing with his bereaved 
widow and children, the Corresponding Seeretary of this 


Association is hereby instructed to furnish them with a | 


copy of these resolutions. 


The resolutions were adopted by a rising | 


vote, 
Dr. Cattell, of Lafayette College, was called 
upon. He said: The common school system | 


of Pennsylvania is the grandest of its kind, but 
it must yet surpass itself. 


Already the normal 


schools have grown so good and their standard | 


has advanced so much that the colleges have 
gone up—not “like a rocket,” but they have 
felt the necessity of taking ahigher plane. He 
believed there would always be a specific work 
for the Colleges—one which the schools would 
find it inconvenient to do; but all would work 
harmoniously together. 

Music—*I am Waiting.” 

Prof. Wyers was called on, and said that 
the chair had shown a just appreciation of ,the 
order of the various branches of the educational 
family. He had begun at the bottom, the 
common school, then he had called for the 
normal school, then for the college, and now he 
had got up to the academy—of course, at the 
top! [Laughter.] 

Professor Hail then sang ** The Wanderer’s 
Evening Hymn.” 

State Supt. Wickersham was called on, and 
said he was about the last man to talk to the 
teachers—having talked to themso much and so 
often. There have been four persons present at 
this session of the Association who witnessed its 
formation at Harrisburg, December 28th, 1852. 


from different parts of the State assembled in 
Fulton Hall. Contrasting that with the pres. 
ent how wonderful has been our growth; and 
we shall continue to grow, until we can say 
that the teachers of Pennsylvania are equal in 
ability to any other profession, None can ap- 
preciate our growth but one who has seen us 
grow. 

We have some results to show for our work,: 
At the first meeting we proposed to increase 
the school term, and our first achievement 
was to increase it from three to four months, 
We have been doing better since then; and we 
ought to go on unti] it is ten months every- 
where, Wehave not lost sight of our first works, 
The County Superintendency, well named 
the right arm of our system, is one of the fruits 
of the work of this body. He would not to- 
day exchange the Pennsylvania school system 
for any other in the world, What we now 
want is a closer union of hearts among all edu- 
cators; and it is coming. We have heard its 
utterances on this floor. If any injustice is 
done to any class of teachers—and he thought 


| there was something of this—let us all join to- 


| him here. Ashe passed from beneath the crown 





gether and set it right. Together, we may do 
what we will in school affairs. Indeed, we 
control the future destiny of the Commonwealth. 
He would rather have an army of teachers with 
their spelling books than an army of soldiers 
with their muskets, 

Prof. Hall, by request, sang ‘ Childhood’s 
Recollections.” 

Music by the Circle, by request—** Guide 
me, O Thou Great Jehovah.” 

Prof. H. S. Jones, before leaving the chair, 
remarked that honored position has its sunset as 
wellas its sunrise, and he was now about to be re- 
lieved from the responsibilities of office. Hehad 
expected from the beginning support, sympathy 
and advice; he had received them all and more, 
and would carry the remembrance of this meet- 
ing with him through life, thanking God for 
the good impressions that had been made upon 
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of honor, he would transfe- it to one well 
inown to all, Prof. A. N. Raub who was 
now President of the Association. 

Prof. Raub took the chair, thanking the Asso- 
gation for the honur conferred upon him, and 
peaking of Lancaster county as his old home. 
He supposed he was called to the chair at that 
late hour more to be looked at than to make 
a speech, and would not prolong the session. 

The Association, after the long metre dox- 


dlogy, “ Praise God from whom all blessings | 


flow,” was declared 
Adjourned sine die. 


— 


STATE AID TO PERMANENT 
TEACHERS. 


BY A. O. NEWPHER. 


It is with no little difidence that I appear 
before this Association to propose and advo- 








cate some changes and modifications of the 
common-school law of this State, and some ad- 
ditional guarantees and immunities to that class 
of teachers holding State Certificates. Educa- 
tional men and legislators are wont to scruti- 
nize severely any proposition to remedy even 
the most apparent defects in the present school 
law. But we all remember that some of the 
best features in the common school system of 
this State originated with this Association, and 
by repeated agitation and persistent effort were 
eventually enacted into law. A very deferen- 
tial respect is shown by our legislators to the 
recommendations and endorsements of this As- 
sociation, so marked, indeed, that it is demand- 
ed by them that every proposed change or 
modification sha]l emanate from it. 

For these reasons I have been requested by 
those in Jegislative authority to submit to this 
body several propositions, and to ask its ap- 
proval and endorsement of them; and I shall 
be gratified exceedingly if I can present and 
vindicate these propositions so as to secure 
your immediate intelligent and affirmative ac- 
tion upon them. 


The methods adopted by the State for con- | 
ferring certificates upon teachers have not re- | 


sulted in securing that uniformity of qualifica- 
tion which their possession was intended to 
designate, and it may be impossible, and per- 
haps undesirable, to have a uniform standard 
for the professional and provisional certificates, 
as these are valid only in the counties in which 
they are granted. 
very good purpose, as they give opportunity 
fora probationary period to the lower grades 
of teachers for acquiring the scholarship and 
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experience necessary to the most successful 
teaching, and because a sufficient number of 
teachers could not be procured unless the stand- 
ard of the permanent State Certificate was 
brought so low as to be within the reach of 
many unworthy of obtaining or holding it. 

Graduated certificates, with a corresponding 
increase of compensation, and more extended 
| immunities, as they respectively attest higher 
| qualifications, are an admirable and indispensa- 
| ble feature in our professional curriculum, But 
|along series of graduated certificates is not 
| practicable, and will not commend itself to the 
discriminating consideration of teachers and 
directors, and hence an ultimate standard of 
qualification must be attainable, which shall be 
permanent, invariable, and uniform. 

Efforts have been made to determine the 
lowest qualifications to be exacted, and to de- 
fine the acquirements which shall merit the 
highest grade of certificate. This latter is 
called the “* Permanent Certificate,” and has 
been granted, in form, to six hundred and sixty 
teachers, An applicant for this certificate 
must hold the « Professional Certificate,” and 
be duly recommended by the county superin- 
tendent, and by the board or boards of direc- 
tors in which the said applicant has taught 
within the last preceding three years. These 
credentials are presented to a committee of five 
teachers, elected annually by the teachers as- 
sembled in the County Teachers’ Institute. 
This “committee on permanent certificates” 
may then, at its option, examine the applicant 
or employ such tests as will render satisfaction 
of the fitness of the applicant; and being so 
satisfied, his or her name is reported, with a 
favorable recommendation to the State Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, who thereupon 
grants and issues the ‘State Permanent Certifi- 
cate,”? which is valid during the lifetime of the 
possessor in the county for which it is granted, 
and one year in any other county of the State. 

The intent and purpose of the law provi- 
ding for this certificate was to correct some ob- 
vious abuses and irregularities that by conni- 
vance and otherwise had been permitted and 
| to some extent adopted, by those whose duty it 
| was to grant the *“ professional certificate, 
| then the highest, and which by custom had 
| become almost permanent in its character. It 
| was thought many teachers held this certificate 
| unworthily, and had so long been exempted 
| from examination and responsibility for im- 
provement, and in such numbers, too, as_seri- 

ously to impair, if not endanger, the efficiency 
| of the common school system. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that the means now employed of 
| awarding the highest certificate are not ade- 
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quate to secure such uniformity and amplitude 
of qualification as was desired and anticipated. 

The State Diploma granted to graduates of 
State Normal Schools has no doubt been quite 
equitably and worthily awarded. But even 
here there is room for unfairness. The sev- 
eral Principals constitute the committees of ex- 
aminers, to examine and test the qualifications 
of their own and one anothers’ students, and it 
is possible for them to favor one another to 
such an extent as to pass students more to se- 
cure and return like favors than upon the mer- 
its of the students themselves. The character 
of the men who have been and are now the 
Principals of the State Normal Schools, would 
preclude the possibility of such an arrangement, 
were it not that human nature is fallible. 

It is evident, then, that the methods by 
which the qualifications of teachers are now 
determined, and the manner of conferring the 
highest grades of certificates, are not without 
palpable defects, and are open to severe criti- 
cism and serious objection. A remedy is de- 
manded, and, as in all diseases aggravated by 
delay, the sooner it is applied the better. The 
defects and difficulties here pointed out can be 
fully corrected by a State Board of Examiners, 
consisting of no less than three persons, one of 
whom might very properly be the Deputy 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, and 
the others chosen from the several departments 
of our educational interests, all to be appointed 
by the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

This Board should meet at the several 
Normal schools at such times as the State Su- 
perintendent shall designate, and there exam- 
ine all the candidates for graduation, and such 
teachers as shall be applicants for the State 
Certificate. In normal school districts where 
there are as yet no normal schools, this Board 
might meet and examine teachers at such times 
and places as the State Superintendent should 
appoint. Probably all the examinations might 
be made during the months of June and July 
of each year, and at one meeting, at the same 
time and place as the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

A Board thus constituted and empowered 
would secure entire uniformity in scholarship 
and professional standing throughout the State, 
among the highest grade of teachers. As now 
conferred, the ‘ permanent certificate” desig- 
nates no common standard of qualification. 
Each county has its own standard, and this is 
varied as much and as often as the locality in 
which it is applied. There can be no definite 
value attached to these certificates so long as 
they mean one thing in Lancaster county and 
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as many different things out of it as there are 
counties in the State. If we hope ever to 
build up a Profession of Teaching, it must con. 
sist of a membership that has throughout equal 
claims to professional respectability, and whose 
prerogatives and immunities emanate from one 
and the same authority. A diversity of Tecog. 
nized standards means a diversity of qualifica. 
tions and capabilities, and great injustice will 
certainly be done to some when all stand upon 
the same level. 

A State Certificate should have the same pur. 
port in all cases, and the official seal of the 
Commonwealth should have equal and exact 
significance and recognition in all parts of the 
State. There are many teachers as well quali- 
fied and as deserving of this State Certificate as 
are graduates of the State Normal Schools, and 
by this means they can receive certificates as 
valid and as permanent as those issued to the 
regular graduate. A class of teachers thus 
qualified and accredited would possess the re- 
quisite homogeneity and fraternal accord to de- 
velop a harmony of sentiment and an esprit du 
corps that would soon establish a Teachers’ 
Profession whose concentrated efforts would 
enhance the safest progress and command the 
highest benefits of all the educational interests 
of the State. 

The employment of such a Board of Ex- 
aminers would entail but little expense upon 
the State, as most of the duties would be dis- 
charged at a time when no other remunerative 
engagements could command the time of those 
who would comprise it, and the attendance and 
services of the Deputy State Superintendent 
might be made one of the concomitant cuties 
of that office. 

The measure presented and discussed thus 
far is important not only in itself, but in rela- 
tion to the duty the State owes and will owe 
its permanent teachers. It avails but little 
that the State should make ample provision for 
a higher class of teachers, unless at the same 
time some system of rewards or possible bene- 
fices be devised and applied in behalf of those 
teachers who attain to the highest professional 
worthiness the State demands. What this sys- 
tem or method shall be, it may not be an easy 
task to demonstrate so convincingly as to gain 
the assent of even those persons most interest- 
ed, but the proposition I now make and advo- 
cate is this: 

‘That it shall be the duty of the State 
Superintendent of Common Schools to set apart 
from the gross amount of all funds appropria- 
ted by the State for common school purposes, 
such an amount as shall be sufficient to pay to 
each school district or institution of learning 
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that employs in teaching or superintending any 
school or schools, persons holding certificates 
of graduation from normal schools, or persons 
holding a permanent certificate, the sum of four 
dollars per month for the first year, and six 
dollars per month for the second year, and all 
subsequent years, successively, foreach person 
so employed, provided that the number of 
months reckoned in any one year to each teacher 
shall not exceed ten.” 

Some explanation and argument may be ne- 
cessary to demonstrate the scope and purport of 
this proposition. It will be observed that the 
additional appropriation is made payable to the 
school district in which the teacher is employed. 
This rewards the district, and whether it shall 
inure to the pecuniary benefit of the teacher, 
js a matter of stipulation in which he is a party, 
having the option of giving or withholding as- 
sent. But wherever he goes to teach, the re- 
ward goes with him to pay a portion of his 
stated salary from the district. This sum 
would ultimately accrue to the benefit of those 
school districts that endeavor to have the best 
teachers and the best schools, and that tax their 
citizens most for having them. Two school 
districts of equal wealth may have the same 
number of taxable citizens and the same num- 
ber of schools and scholars; the one has four 


months school-and pays its teachers thirty dol- | 


lars per month, and in consequence has poor 
schools ; the other has six months school and 
pays its teachers fifty dollars per month, and 
consequently has good schools; but when they 
draw the State appropriation they both receive 
the same amount; the one levies a tax of two 
mills on the dollar, the other six, and the effi- 
ciency of their respective schools shows even 
greater disparity ; yet the State makes no dis- 
tinction. This is palpably unjust, and is a 
means of imposing unequal burdens upon the 
people, and of dispensing unequal benefits to 
the children of the State. By the method pro- 
posed, the poorer districts could in a measure 
compete with the wealthy, as the amounts thus 
added to the school fund in the former would 
be a larger percentage of the taxation than in 
the latter. ‘The average tax levied in the State 
for school purposes is 7.66 mills on the dollar. 
There are about nine hundred school districts 
in the State that levy this tax above the aver- 
age rate. These, witha few exceptions, are 
the cities, boroughs, and rural districts that 
have the longest terms, the best schools, and 
that pay the highest salaries to their teachers. 
In the thirty counties that levy an average tax 
above this amount, there were employed twen- 
ty-five graduates of normal schools of the one 
hundred ahd eighteen that taught; and one 
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hundred and fifty-nine teachers holding Perma- 
nent Certificates of the three hundred and 
thirty-six that taught; and I have no doubt 
nearly all of the graduates and permanent 
teachers were employed in the nine hundred 
districts. Other institutions of learning, acade- 
mies and colleges, that employ in teaching per- 
sons who rate their professional standing by the 
common school standard, should have the same 
benefit from the State as common school dis- 
tricts, 

This method would stimulate every district 
in the State to secure the best teachers, and 
whether successful or not, the effort itself will 
be beneficial. When the State discriminates 
in favor of the best teachers and the best 
schools, both will be more generally apprecia- 
ted and more widely diffused. Many districts 
would have better teachers and better schools 
if they were more wealthy; and many more 
districts would also have them if they were less 
penurious. By this method both would be ac- 
commodated. 

It would stimulate all grades of teachers ; 
those receiving the reward to make themselves 
more worthy of it, and to maintain with honor 
the high distinction they have attained ; those 
of inferior grade would have the requisite in- 
centive to make themselves equally worthy of 
the same reward and position. All would be 
influenced to make such exertion, as it is not 
now probable they will make, as they have not 
heretofore made, and such as will inure to the 
immediate benefit of the schools. 

It would exempt the best teachers from be- 
ing underbid by teachers of a lower professional 
standing. In many districts the latter are pre- 
ferred for no other reason than that they are 
willing to give their services at lower rates than 
their superiors can afford todo. While gen- 
erous and level competition may be healthful, 
yet it not unfrequently happens that the best 
teachers are supplanted by mere tryos because 
of the parsimony of communities and boards of 
directors. It isthe general complaint of County 
Superintendents, and of all persons officially 
connected with schools, that the best teachers 
are constantly leaving the profession. The 
persons having the ability and energy to become 
the best teachers, have usually the requisite 
ability and ambition to succeed in other pur- 
suits. In the ‘School Report” for 1869, fifty- 
two County Superintendents class as the great- 
est obstacles to the success of the school sys- 
tem, one or all of these causes: 

1. Inefficient and inexperienced teachers. 

2. The annual change of teachers. 

3. The want of proper gradation of salaries. 

4. Low salaries. 
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Any one carefully studying the reports of | 
county superintendents must be convinced that | 
| would also increase. The greater the amount 


nothing can promise better results and be a 
more imperative duty than that the State should | 
take some immediate measures to remedy these 
universal evils by making such discrimination | 
in favor of the best teachers as this concurrent | 
testimony suggests and demands. 

It would bring more professional students 
into the State Normal Schools. The greatest 
obstacle to the complete success ef these schools 
is that they have so few professional students. 
To enable them to support themselves they are 
almost compelled to make professional training 
in teaching secondary to the academic training 
which the great majority of their students de- | 
sire. Since the recognition of the first State | 
Normal School, all the recognized State Nor- | 
mal Schools report the aggregate number of 
students to have been 10,237, but of this num- | 
ber only 321 have graduated—less than three 
per centum of the number attending, and of 
this number only 118 are reported as teaching 
in the common schools of the State. A few 
may have been employed in other schools, but 
the number teaching was no doubt less than 
150. 

Of the entire number of persons who | 
have attended the State Normal Schools, 1632 | 
are reported as teaching in the public schools | 
of the State. Thus, while doing a great and | 
good work, these noble institutions, the pride | 
of the State, furnished last year not more than 
17 per cent. of their aggregate number of stu- 
dents, and less than 10 per cent. of the whole 
number of teachers in the State. There must 
be some cause for this disparity of numbers, 
but it must not be attributed to the normal | 
schools. So long as their graduates and stu- | 
dents can obtain no certain equivalent not oth- | 
erwise to be obtained, they will not teach, or | 
the great majority of teachers will not incur | 
the expense of attending them. Before these | 
schools can fulfil the measure of their design, | 
the State must regard with favor the advanta- | 
ges the common schools may derive from them. | 

During the year ending June 7, 1869, there | 
are reported 321 graduates of normal schools | 
and 118 teaching, and tor the same time, 517 | 
teachers receiving the Permanent Certificates, | 
and 336 teaching. Had these each received | 
four dollars per month for eight months, it | 
would have taken less than five per cent. of the | 
State appropriation to reward the schoo] dis- 
tricts in which they taught. Thus, any dis | 
trict that would have received from the State | 
fund $100 would not have received less than 
$195. But as the money thus appropriated 
would increase, the number of the highest 





grade of teachers would increase, and the num. 
ber of districts in which they would teach 


of money the more widely it would be distrib. 
uted, and the more equitable and uniform would 
be the benefits of the measure. While there 
are but one hundred such teachers, but one 


| hundred districts can secure the award, but jf 


there are a thousand such teachers, a thousand 
districts may secure it. 

The method of thus applying a portion of 
the State Fund is in strict accord with the prin. 
ciple that has always been observed in the dis. 
tribution of the appropriations. Any school 
district that employs persons to teach not hold. 
ing certificates from the county superintendent, 
can not legally collect a tax for the payment of 
their salaries, and receives no part of the State 
Fund. Any school district that employs teach. 
ers having certificates from the county superin. 
tendent, received out of this fund last year 
$4.65 per month for each teacher. This just 
principle is not in the least violated if double 
that sum is given for each teacher to school 
districts that employ the highest grade of 
teachers. 

In all the legislation of the State, nothing 
has been done for the protection or pecuniary 
benefit of the teacher. Higher scholastic 
qualifications, greater professional efficiency, 
and more exalted morality, have from time to 
time been exacted, but no fair equivalent has 
yet been tendered. All the advantages that 
the highest grade of teachers can now secure 
are such as result from individual aptitude, and 
not from professional standing. A high grade 
of certificate may attest high personal merits, 
but it gives no immunities not to be enjoyed 
without it. The State may make provision 
for a Profession of Teaching, and may appeal 
to the honor of teachers to qualify themselves 
for maintaining it with dignity and ability, but 
if there is no protection and no security from 
unfair competition from teachers of lower 
standing and outside of the recognized profts- 
sion, assuredly no such profession will ever be 
established or be long-lived. 

There is now but little purely professioné 
spirit actuating the best teachers of the State, 
because neither the State nor the school dis. 
tricts discriminate between them and the low- 
est grade of teachers. Give to the best teach 
ers some reliable assurance, some tangible eart- 
est, that they shall have life-long protection 
and security in the profession,—give them somt 
encouragement and reward for excellence and 
devotion, and they will zealously assume and 
faithfully discharge the duties and responsibili 
ties of educating the people. . 
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MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 





There were from 500 to 600 persons present, though the enrollment would not indicate so large an attendance. 


ADAMS—S5. 
J. Howard West, Gettysburg. 
Maria C. Thompson, ‘“ 
Nannie M. White, “ 
Martha A. Warren, “ 
Mary E. Montfort, 6s 


ALLEGHENY—I9. 
Geo. J. Luckey, Pittsburg. 
Jas. L. Harrison, és 
R. Curry, 
J. M. Conroy, Allegheny City. 
A. B. Sloan, Pittsburg. 
John Morrow, Allegheny City. 
W. R. Ford, Pittsburg. 

.N. Stevenson, “ 

L. P. Greves, Wilkins. 
Thos, J. Craig, Pittsburg. 
B. F. Gamber, Allegheny City. 
Andrew Burtt, Pittsburg. 
Jennie Ralston, 6 
Melissa Burtt, se 
Hannah Lyons, “ 
L. Mitchell, Buena Vista. 
E. J. Fawcett, Pittsburg. 
Ellen May, Allegheny City. 
Fanny Hazlewood, “ 


oe 


BERKS—S. 
N. C. Schaeffer, Kutztown. 
D. B. Brunner, Reading. 
A. J. Wobensmith, ‘ 
Martha L. Staley, - 
E. A. Staley, és 


BLAIR—7, 
L. B. Crumbaker, Frankstown. 
Geo. Marsden, Martinsburg. 
Anna M. Johnson, Altoona. 
Maria K. Johnson, - 
Mattie Neville, Hollidaysburg. 
M. Cunningham, Hollidaysburg. 
Rachel A. Gowan, Altoona. 


BRADFORD—I 
H. H. Hutton, Troy. 


Bucks—8. 
W. W. Woodruff, matebee. 
W. F. Seal, 
Hugh B. Eastburn, New Hope. 
A. L. Spencer, Oxford Valley. 
Hanna E. Holcomb, Attleboro. 
Lillie Bache, Bristol. 
Sue D. Richardson, Richboro. 
M. C, Wagner, Eminence. 


CENTRE—3. 


E. T. Burgan, Agricultural College. 


Sallie J. Keller, Bellfonte. 
Hannah Thompson, Fieming. 


CHESTER—39. 
W. F. Wyers, West Chester. 
Geo. L. Maris, ” 
B. Frank Taylor, - 
J. Williams Thorne, “ 
ma. F. Pierce, Oxford. 
Hanna E. Clark, Coatesville. 
Sallie L. Bingamin, Pughtown. 
Sarah A. Benner, Setzler’s Store. 
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Belle B. Benner, Setzler’s Store, 
Mary A. Kolb, S 

J. N. Urner, 2 
Sadie E. Fisher, West Whiteland. 
Isabella E. Hoffman, ‘* 
Leonard Thomas, Coatesville. 
Lavinia Pennell, Oxford. 

Mary A. Smith, Haysville. 
Harriet McIntyre, Oxford. 
Sarah A. Coffman, Pickering. 
Hannah E, M’Clurg, Glenroy. 


Sallie M. Darlington, Parkersville. 
Ercildoun. 
Lizzie B. Patterson, West Chester. 


Rich’d Darlington, Jr., 


Mary A. Pierson, Avondale. 
Sarah Patterson, West Chester. 
Mary T. Ferron, Cochssavilic. 
Sue E. Ferron, 

S. Lizzie Worrest, Wien. 
Helen Crowl, Oxford. 

Narinie Crowl, ‘ 

Eliza Coffman, Pickering. 

O. N. Shingle, Chester Springs. 
Kate A. Worrest, Downingtown. 
Amanda Spackman, > 
Rachel F. Jackson, New London. 
Lizzie J. Lewis, Hamorton. 
Rebie Coates, West Grove. 
Martha Sheffner, Pheenixville. 
Susan B. Kuhn, Chester Springs. 
Mary K. Haines, Coatesville. 


CLARION—I 


J. E. Wood, Knox. 


CLINTON—3. 
A. M. Raub, Lockhaven. 
A. D. Rowe, 6 
Sarah A. Chandlee, “ 


COLUMBIA—I. 
Henry Carver, Bloomsburg. 


CRAWFORD—4. 
Samuel Grumbine, Titusville. 
G. G. Sill, Titusville. 
C. L. McIntire, Hartstown. 
Elizabeth McIntire, ‘* 


CUMBERLAND—2. 
Wm. A. Lindsey, Carlisle. 
C. A. Burkholder, 


DAUPHIN—7. 
S. D. Ingram, Harrisburg. 
G. F. McFarland, ‘ 
Eliza A. Bishop, ‘* 


D. H. E. La Ross, Hummelstown. 


D,S. Burns, Harrisburg. 
Carrie Sees, we 


G. R. Powell, se 


DELAWARE—I 4. 
Chas. W. Deans, Chester. 
J. E. Hood, Newtown Square. 
Lizzie P. Lewis, “ 
Mary K. Schreiner, maneee. 
Mary S. David, 
Annie M. Sharpless, ame Mills. 
Martha Schofield, Darby. 
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Mary S. Miller, Chester. 

Maggie Dunn, Upper Darby. 
Maggie Hipple, Media. 

Ellen J. Davis, Darby. 

S. H. Thomas, Newtown Square. 
Mary McAllister, Darby. 

Wm. W. Deans, Chester. 


ERIE—3. 
H. S. Jones, Erie, 
Abbie Low, “ 

Sarah E. Madole, Erie. 


FRANKLIN—2. 
J. H. Shumaker, Chambersburg. 
Geo. E. Jones, Fannettsburg. 


HUNTINGDON—4. 
Lizzie M. Hunter, Mc Mery 3 Fort. 
Alice Spangler, 
Mary J. Porter, + 
Nannie McDivitt, Alexandria. 


JUNIATA—7. 

G. W. Lloyd, Thompsontown. 
Augustus Baum, 

B. W. Green, Mamesburg. 

Fannie Greenleaf, Thompsontown. 
Elsie C. Ailman, é< 

Ellie J. Howell, és 

M. P. Aurand, Patterson. 


LANCASTER—96, 
J. P. Wickersham, Lancaster. 
Edward Brooks, Millersville. 
W. C. Shuman, Columbia. 
David Evans, Lancaster. 
S. S. Haldeman, Chiques 
J. M. Greider, Mountville. 
I. M. Gable, Mount Joy. 
A. K. Grubb, Lampeter. 
S. M. Gable, Strasburg. 
C. W. Myers, Lincoln. 
M. M. Fry, Rothsville. 
Nathan C. Fry, * 
Robert Turner, Cresswell. 
A, O. Newpher, Millersville. 
J. H. Fritz, Lancaster. 
Jesse Kennedy, Mount Joy. 
Chas. Denues, Millersville. 
A. L. Hayes, Lancaster. 
Marriott Brosius, * 
Sallie F. Boyle, Millersville. 
Rebecca Moore, Christiana. 
B. F.. Hills, Intercourse. 
Ezer Lamborn, Enterprise. 
Elizabeth Lamborn, 
David Miller, Mount Joy. 
Douglass Patterson, Mount Joy. 
J. H. Stauffer, Millersville. 
B. D. Danner, Manheim. 
Benjamin Ruth, Lancaster. 
H. D. Pote, Kinzer’s. 
J. B. Douglas, Manor. 
J. H. Leaman, Camargo. 
J. J. Hoopes, Lyle. 
Geo. H. Richards, Columbia. 
Maggie L, Hauck, Dasiach: 
A. W. Hauck, 
Jas. C. Gable, ‘isla 

















































































D. L. Resh, Enterprise, 
I. L. Witmyer, Sporting Hill. 
W. D. Weaver, Terre Hill, 
T. F. Seiple, Manor. 
Mary E. Buckwalter, Mount Joy. 
Mary M. Martin, Lancaster. 
B. F. Shaub, Millersville. 
j..¥. Montgomery, Millersville. 
I. S. Geist, Marietta. 
Kate Pickel, Millersville. 
Serena Crist, “ 
Mary E. Watson, Mechanics’ Grove 
Sue E. Zern, West Earl. 
John J. Mullin, East Hempfield. 
Sallie H. Bundell, Lancaster. 
Annie £. Bundell, se 
Georgie Bundell, - 
Lizzie J. Neeper, 6 
R.S. Gates, o 
L. S. Fry, Ephrata. 
Sue Girvin, Lancaster. 
A. F. Hostetter, Oregon. 
B. N. Lehman, Columbia. 
C. C. Seitz, Mountville. 
J. B. Eshleman, Columbia. 
A. B. Kreider, Salunga. 
L. S. Thompson, May. 
W. L. Hershey, Landisville. 
A. S. Hilscher, Lancaster. 
J. P.McCaskey, “ 
C. McQuaid, . 
Wm. Riddle, “6 
E. O. Lyte, Millersville. 
I. N. Keen, Eden. 
Annie E. Hartman, Lancaster. 
Sarah E. Powers, ac 
Luther C. Oberlin, Columbia. 
Sarah A. Frantz, Ephrata. 
Barbara H. Greider, Mountville. 
Emma E. Green, Lancaster. 
Mary M. Musser, 53 
Clara B. Hoover, ae 
Annie E. Jenkins, Wright's Dale. 
Edith Hanna, Lyle. 
H. Vene Irvin, Lancaster. 
L. E. Wright, « 
Sallie Burns, Sporting Hill. 
Lizzie Simon, 
H. S. Danner, Manheim. 
A. D. Eisenhower, Millersville. 
A. R. Dohner, White Oak. 
A. R. Myers, Columbia. 
S. R. Grabill, Earlville. 
‘ M. H. Erisman, Lancaster. 
Sallie Herr, Greenland. 
Emma C. Hellinger, Lancaster. 
A. E. Hollinger, East Hempfield 
A. W. Snader, New Holland. 
J. H. Witmer, Mountville. 


LAWRENCE—3. 
W.N. Aiken, New a. 
M. Gantz, 
G. W. Mays, - 


LEBANON—9Q. 
W. G. Lehman, Lebanon. 
Henry Houck, ” 
H, Seltzer, “ 
J. K. Heagy, Annville. 
M. A. Ritscher, Lebanon. 
Sue A. Uhler, - 




















Minnie E. Uhler, Lebanon. 
Mary A. Uhler, “ 
T. R. Vickroy, Annville. 


LEHIGH—S. 
E. J. Young, Allentown. 
A. F. Krout, Coplay Boro. 
Benjamin Rupp, Allentown. 
Jennie E. Case, Allentown. 
J. Heilman, South Whitehall. 


LUZERNE— 3. 
Louisa E. Baker, Pittston. 
L. Annie Lyle, Wilksbarre. 
M. S. Moore, Providence. 


LYCOMING—6. 
Anna M. Watson, Williamsport. 
Myra S. Taylor, 


Jennie Reighard, “ 
May Sweely, " 
Mary L. Gable, “ 
A. R. Horne, ee 


M’KEAN—2. 
W. J. Milliken, Smethport, 
C. Cornforth, “s 


MERCER—4. 
M. C. Trout, Sharon. 
N. W. Porter, Sharpsville. 
Hannah R, Davis, Greenville. 
Carnelia P. Sims, Greenville. 


MIFFLIN—3. 
Mary McCord, Lewistown. 
Jane A. Kerr, “ 
J. M. Bell. - 


MONTGOMERY—4. 
Jos. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 
P. Y. Eisenberg, Bridgeport. 
Laura A. Yerkes, Norristown. 
S. Annie Yerkes, se 


NORTHAMPTON—3, 
W. C. Cattell, Easton. 


D. E. Sched ler, South Bethlehem. 


J. W. Weaver, Easton. 


NORTHUMBERLAND—4. 
G. G. Miller; Northumberland. 
Jennie W. Longmore, anon. 
Mary Rhoads, 
Alice A. Kapp, tN 


PERRY— 3. 
Rev. P. Willard, Loysville. 
Samuel Willard, “ 
Geo. W. Sanderson, Bloomfield. 


PHILADELPHIA—25. 
W. Henry Parker. 
J. Morton Thomas. 
J. Emory Byram. 
J. Monroe Willard. 
J. Newton Peirce. 
E. Celia Rook. 
A, J. Morrison. 
Geo. H. Stout. 
E A. Singer. 
H. B. Whittington. 
J. R. Sypher. 
John G. Moore. 














Lizzie C. Link. 
Marmaduke Watson. 
Geo. W. Schock. 

G. Buckwalter, 
Matilda Garrigues 

L. B. McClees. 
Margaret L. Paschall. 
Chas. H. Harding. 
Mrs, A. E. Harding. 
Lizzie J. Rook. 
Joseph H. Schreiner. 
Joseph Ashbrook. 
William Smedley. 


SCHUYLKILL—13. 


Jesse Newlin, Port Carbon. 
J. Lineaweaver, Tamaqua. 

. W. Danenhower, Minersville, 
John W. Bickel, Pottsville. 
Caroline Hammeken. 3 
John A. Sullivan, & 
Eli S. Reinhold, Mahanoy City, 
H. H. Spayd, Llewellyn. 
Sarah A. McCool, Pottsville. 
Ellen D. McCool, 6 
Geo. W. Weiss, Port Carbon. 
W. F. Steigerwalt, New Ringgold. 
H. M. Streeper, Pottsville. 


SOMERSET —I. 
J. L. Pugh, Somerset. 


TIOGA—3. 
E. Horton, Mansfield. 
Myra Horton, * 
Mrs, E. Horton, Knoxville. 


UNION—I. 
C. V. Gundy, Lewisburg. 


WASHINGTON—I. 
James Dixon, Cannonsburg. 


WAYNE—I. 
D. G. Allen, Prompton. 


WESTMORELAND—4. 
Jas. L. Paul, Paulton. 
Mary A. Chums, Bradenville. 
Jennie R. Kennedy, “ 
H. M. Jones, Salem Cross Roads. 


WYOMING.—I. 


C. R. Lane, Tunkhannock. 


YORK—S. 
S. B. Heiges, York. 
A. H. Chase, “ 
A. W. Gray, Glen Rock. 
S. J. Barnett, Peach Bottom. 
Phares Lefevre, York. 


OTHER STATES—7. 
Tarleton H. Bean, Smyrna, Del. 
H. K. Boyer, Camden, N. J. 

W. Hz. Shelley, Albion College, 
Michigan. 

Anna T. Randall, Oswego, N. Y. 

J. H. Haldeman, Westfield, Mass. 

T. Clarkson Taylor, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Sallie M. Fell, Wilmington, Del. 

ToTaL— 340. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Literature of the English Language. 


COMPRISING REPRESENTATIVE SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST AUTHORS 5 
ALSO LISTS OF 


CONTEMPORANEOUS WRITERS AND THEIR PRINCIPAL WORKS. 


BY E. HUNT, A. M,, 


PRINCIPAL OF THE GIRLS’ HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
1 Vol., large 12mo. .648 pages. $2.50. 





This work is based upon an original plan, and cannot fail to meet the want for a really valu- 
ible text-book on the literature of our language. The object is to illustrate its power and 
growth by representative selections from some of the most successful authors, and to introduce 
the student to those whose contributions to its literature are worthy his attention. 

The plan of the book is eminently original and practical. Commencing with the present time 
it goes back to Chaucer, so representing each decade as to carry the pupil along easily, at the 
sme time impressing the mind more forcibly with the changes in thought and style of the 
diferent periods, than could be arrived at by the old plan of instructing first in the abstruse 
and difficult literature of the early writers. The author begins by introducing the pupil to our 
most distinguished modern authors first, and while putting him in possession of the power and 
pirit of the literature of to-day, leads him back to the classical period, exciting his curiosity 


by the way to peruse its earlier history at his leisure. 


tae Principals of Seminaries and other institutions of learning who have classes in this study, 
are respectfully invited to examine the above work with a view to its introduction. For such pur- 
puses sample copies will be sent, free of postage, on receipt of half the retail price. 





In Press, to be Published Shortly. 


school History of the United States. 


From the earliest discoveries to the present time, by Wirt1am Swinton, A. M., Professor of History in the 
University of California, and author of ‘* Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac,” “ Decisive Battles of the War,” 
etc., etc. 


This work is methodically arranged with a view to definite results in recitation, and accom- 
panied by comprehensive reviews suited to impart a knowledge of the causes and connections 
of the events of American history, and is fully illustrated with portraits, maps, plans, etc. 

_Mr. Swinton is widely known as the ablest and most impartial historian of our late war, and 

his long professional training as a teacher, his prominent connection with the New York press 
for many years, and his ripe and practical scholarship, fit him above most men for the perform- 
ance of the task he has just completed. The History will be notable for possessing the fol- 
lowing qualities: Up to date in point of matter ; impartiality ; representative of present views 
of American History ; so methodical in its arrangement as to he available as a practical working 
text-book ; sensible in tone, and simple and direct in style. It will be as fine a specimen of the 
book manufacturer’s art as it is possible to make. 





'F Send for our new ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE and THE EDUCATION- 
AL REPORTER, a handsome publication full of usefulinformation. Free by mail- 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., 


PuBLisHERS oF THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, anv Manuracturers OF THE 
CELEBRATED SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS. 


138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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ECONOMY. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


CINCINNATI: 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co, 


XL 





McGurrey’s New Ectecric SPELLeR contains a very large list of primitive words, followed, 
in subsequent lessons, by a sufficient number of derivatives to illustrate the subject fully. 

McGurrey’s New Ectecric Reapers are uniform in orthography, syllabication, and punc. 
tuation, and conform strictly te Webster’s New Illustrated Dictionary. They are unequaled in 
progressiveness of gradation and adaptation to the requirements of the school-room. 

McGurrey’s New Primary Cuarts. Ten Numbers: mounted on roller, or on boards, 
Designed to accompany McGuffey’s New Readers. An invaluable assistant to teachers, and an 
ornament to the school-room. 

Ray’s Serizs oF ARITHMETICS, embracing a progressive and thorough course of Primary, 
Mental, and Higher Arithmetic. The Metric System receives full treatment. 

Ray’s Serres or Atcesras, Elementary and Higher, for Common Schools, High Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. 

Ray’s Prange anp Soitip Geometry. 

Ray’s GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

Ray’s Anatytic GEOMETRY. 

Ray’s ELements oF AsTRoNomY. 

Harvey’s Grammars contain clear and uniform rules and definitions: a simple, yet complete 
system of analysis: a great variety of carefully prepared mode/s for parsing and analysis; and a 
clear statement of opinion on all points which annoy and perplex both pupil and teacher. 

Pinneo’s Series OF Grammars. ‘The early introduction of analysis, and the abundant 
blackboard exercises provided, make Pinneo’s Grammars very practical works.” 

Wuire’s Common Scuoor Recister and Wuirte’s Grapep Scuoot Recistrer are made of 
first-class paper, and are bound in heavy boards. ‘They are so ruled as to make it easy to follow 
the lines in marking each pupil. 





Schuyler’s Logie, The Little Teacher, or Word Method, 
Kidd’s Elocution, | Object Lessons, or Things Taught, 
DeWolf’s Instructive Speller, The Young Singer, Parts I. and IL, 
Chandler’s Grammar, The Young Singer’s Manual, 

Smart’s Manual of Gymnastics, Philip Phillips’ Day-School Singer, 
The Examiner, or Teacher’s Aid, Hemans’ Young Ladies’ Reader, 
‘Knell & Jones’ Phonic Reader, McGuffey’s New Eclectic Speaker, 
Leigh’s Phonetic Primer, McGuffey’s New Juvenile Speaker, 
Leigh’s Phonetic Primary Reader, | Evans’ School Geometry, 

White's Class-Book of Geography, | White’s Alphabet Made Easy, 


And Other Valuable Educational Works. 
Communications from Teachers and School Officers are 
respectfully invited. Reports, Catalogues and Circulars of 
public and private Schools are solicited. 
pes> LIBERAL TERMS FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. =q 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





THE FIRST EIGHT NUMBERS OF 
THOMPSON & BOWLERS’ 


Eclectic System of Penmanship 


Retail price, fifteen cents per copy. Will be furnished for introduction at ten cents per copy. 


WHITE’s GRADED SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 















1. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
2. INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC, 
3. COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 


swe Especially designed_for Graded Schools, and the only Series 
yet published which combines Mental and Written Arithmetic in 
a practical and philosophical manner. 

sam Retail price of the Primary, 35 cents; of the Intermediate, 50 cents; of the Complete 
Arithmetic, $1.00. 

Single specimen copies sent by mail, for examination with a view to Introduction: Primary 
for 25 cents; Intermediate, 35 cents; Complete, 65 cents. 

Furnished in quantities for first introduction—Primary, 20 cents; Intermediate,25 cents; Com- 
plete Arithmetic, 50 cents. 





Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 
Includes latest discoveries, and at the same time gives due attention to important principles 
which have long been well known. 12mo, 360 engravings. Single copy for examination, $1.20. 


COLE’S INSTITUTE READER. 


For the use of Teacher’s Institutes and Normal Schools. §@ There is nothing like it now 
published. -@sa" 12mo., 360 pp. Single copy for examination, 85 cents. Furnished to 
Teachers’ Institutes at 80 cents per copy. 








Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. 


Sufficiently elementary for beginners who have a practical knowledge of arithmetic, and suf- 
ficiently advanced and thorough for those who intend to pursue the higher Mathematics. Sheep 
1zmo, 368 pp. Single copy for examination, $1.25. 





NEARLY READY: 


THE EcLeEcTic SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. 
BY A. VON STEIN WEFR. 

No. 1. The Primary Geography. The plan of this book is natural; the lan- 
guage simple, and the definitions and descriptions exact. Illustrated. Small 4to. 

No. 2. The Intermediate Geography ; for more advanced classes. It contains 
the leading principles of the science, so arranged as to give correct ideas to pupils without re- 
quiring the constant aid of the Teacher. Fu// instructions in Map Drawing. Illustrated. Large 4to. 

No. 3. The School Geography, embraces a full Mathematical, Physical, and Po- 
litical description of the Earth, and is intended for the highest classes in this branch of study. 
Illustrated. Large 4to. ga@s~ The Series is complete in these three books.-@a 


 Teaehers and School Officers contemplating a change in Text-Books are respectfally 
nested to defer a decision until they have seen these works. Descriptive circular fur- 


nished on application to the Publishers. 
WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 
CINCINNATI, OH10. 


































NOTICE TO EDUCATORS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


An apartment has been arranged by us with conveniences for writing, preparing memoran. 
da, arranging business, &c. We desire that Teachers, Directors, and our educational friend, 
generally, will not hesitate to meet here and make free use of these accommodations when in the 
city. Reports of schools and other educational work are solicited for reading and reference, 

The central location and the remarkable ease with which 6th and Market St. is reached 
horse cars, from all railroad depots, make it especially convenient for parties visiting the 
city. SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Publishers, 

Market Street near 6th Street, Philadelphia, 


BOOKS FOR OPENING OF FALL SCHOOL. 
THe NorMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


The Publishers invite the especial attention of School Officers and Teachers desiring to ex. 
amine and introduce new books, to this POPULAR STANDARD SERIES. The succes; 
that has attended the use of these books, and the hearty support given to them in all’ directions, 
from the most thorough and accomplished educators, warrant the assurance that they will give 
complete and permanent satisfaction where others have been tried and found wanting. 








Brooks’s NoRMAL SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


Revised, Enlarged and Improved. 








The acknowledged leading Arithmetical Series in Pennsylvania. 


Used in every County of the State. 
Recommended as first, by the State and nearly all of the County Superintendents, 
JUNE List, 1870, 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED, UPON UNANIMOUS RECOMMENDATION, IN THE CITY OF READING. 
JUNE SOth, 1870, 


RE-ADOPTED BY THE PRESENT STATE BOARD OF MARYLAND. 

Each year establishes “‘Brooks’s Normal Arithmetics” more fully in the country districts 
over the State, increases their popularity, brings them nearer a needed uniformity, and when 
changes are desired, makes their introduction preferable to any others. County School Boards 
are requested to examine ‘Brooks’s Elementary (Written) Arithmetic” for winter terms. It 
gives all of the common Business rules in a shorter time and at a less cost than any others, 
These books are in use in thousands of schools in the different States. 


BROOKSS NORMAL ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 


THE BEST HIGH SCHOOL GEOMETRY PUBLISHED. 
A. Short but Complete Course. 


A thorough teaching book, new in plan, containing ‘*Practical Problems” and ‘‘Theorems for 
Original Demonstration” at the end of each chapter. 


Brooks’s Normal Elementary Algebra. (In Prep.) 





bea Retail prices, Brooks’s Primary 25, Elementary 50, Mental 38, Written 95, Geometry 
$1.25. For examination, sent prepaid for two-thirds of this price. Catalogues of Private In- 
stitutions and State and City reports solicited. Correspondence invited. Communications 
should always give Town, County and State. 


tar LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. -@a 


Or, W. S. Schofield, SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, 
Supt. of Introduction. No. 530 Market st., Philadelphia. 
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Price of full set of six Maps, on Muslin, $25; on Paper, $15. 





This is the only set of maps published on a large scale exhibiting the main features of 
Se Physical Geography without detracting from the more practical and useful features of Political 
and Local Geography. They are the cheapest and best outline maps in the country, and are 





ing to ex. . ‘ 

1e success § fully revised and corrected to correspond with the latest changes and discoveries. 
directions, nt 

will give . 


FEWSMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


‘ICS 1. Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar. | 2. Fewsmith’s English Grammar. 
* 


Re-adopted, June 30; 1870, by the State Board of Maryland. 


These books combine the advantages of both Academic and Grammar School experience. 
They are simple and concise in language, and thorough and practical in treatment. Copious 
examples illustrate every fact, and numerous drill exercises review every topic. The cheapest 
and most sensible series for common schools. Though but recently issued, they are largely 
endents, B sed and greatly liked. 








0: 
ING. 
RAUB’S NORMAL SPELLERS. 
—_ 1, Raub’s Primary Speller. | 2. Raub’s Normal Speller. 
*" Boards The classification of words is here so complete and philosophical that pronunciation is taught 


erms. It § With spelling without the use of special marks. Homophonous words, Prefixes, Suffixes, Rules 
y others, § of Orthography, and Capitals are fully treated. 


ETRY. ROBERTS’S UNITED STATES HISTORY. 


A clear, succinct History of the United States from its discovery to the close of the late war. 








orems for SHEPPARD’S TEXT-BOOKS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


These books stand first, and are endorsed by the ablest Educators, Jurists, and Statesmen ot 
) all sections of the country. 


cometry § Jarvis ’s Chiming Bells (Music Book) | Bouvier’s Familiar Astronomy. 





vate In. Peterson’s Familiar Science. | Fairbanks’ Book-keeping—A thorough 

ications § Hillside’s Geology. | and complete work. 

=a B@> Liberal terms for examination and introduction. Send for descriptive catalogues. Cor- 
tespondence, School Reports, Catalogues, etc., solicited. 

’ 

pha. | Or, W. S. Schofield, SOWER, BARNES & POTTS, Publishers, 





Supt. of Introduction. No. 530 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Little Speeches for Little Folks. 


The Child's Speaker. 


By CHAS. NORTHEND, A. M., 
AUTHOR OF 

‘‘ Little Speaker,” ‘* Little Orator,” 

‘‘ National Orator,” ‘‘ Entertaining 

Dialogues,” ‘‘ Teacher’s Assistant,” 

&e. 





Published Fune 20, 1870. 
AN ENTIR ELY NEW SELECTION. 
FOR THE 
Very Youngest Pupils. 
Price Sixty Cents, Post-paid. 





“Old Sausage Links.” 


_ This epithet, applied first in deri- 
sion, has become almost a term of af- 
fection, often used playfully by the 
warmest friends of ‘*the Diagram 
Grammar.” Prof. Clark is just issu- 
ing an entirely new book. 


Clark’s Normal Grammar, 
Price $1, post-paid. 
EMBRACING 


THE PERFECTED SYSTEM, 


With all the features of detail that 
were Objected to by the most carping 
eritics of his older books removed, or 
made unobjectionable. 


** Our Country, ’tis of Thee.” 
A NEW HISTORY 


OF THE 





UNITED STATES, 


For Schools and Academies, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, | 


THE CELEBRATED 
WAR CORRESPONDENT, 


Now Professor in the University 
of California. 


ALMOST READY. 
ART PRINCIPLES. _ 





The American Drawing Book. 
By j. G. CHAPMAN, N. A. 
A manual for the amateur, and 
basis of study for the professional ar- 
tist. Adapted for schools and private 
instruction, 
Price $6. 


To be had of Dealers; or from the 
Publishers, by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
No: 111 &113 WILLIAM ST.. NEW YORK 


A.S. Barnes & Co.’s Newest Books. 





The Perfection of Common 
School-Books, 


INDEPENDEN 
Sevies of Beaders. 
By J. MADISON WATSON. 


IN FIVE NUMBERS. 





T 


This beautiful, compact,and cheap 
series furnishes the most available, 
attractive, and practical course for 
Common Schools. They embrace 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS 


tant. 


post-paid, 
Two Dollars. 


~ Smith’s Etymology, 
ABRIDGED. 
In response to many calls for a 


smaller and cheaper manual on the 
plan of the 


CELEBRATED 
Complete Etymology, 


By WM. W. SMITH, 
the same author has prepared a 


CONDENSED ETYMOLOGY, 


For Common SCHOOLS. 
Price 75 Cents, 











embracing all the principal Deriva- | 


| tions from the 


Anglo-Saron, Welsh, 
Gothic, French, 
| Gaelic, Duich, 
German, Swedish, 
| Jialian, Latin, 
Danish, Greek. 





| French-German. 
WORMAN’S 


Conversation Manuals, 


} 


FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE STUDENTS 
| 


| 1. *Echode Paris,” or French 
Echo, $1.25. 


2. * Deutsches Echo.’’ or Ger- 


| 
man Echo, $1.25. 


ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAN, 


Alternates of the ** National Series.” | 


not found in any other Series ex- | 


The entire set, for examination, | 


The Siory of the Rocks, 


A Fourteen Weeks’ Course 


IN 
GEOLOGY. 
By J. DORMAN STEELE, A, M,, 
AUTHOR OF *‘ 14 WEEKS” IN 
ALL THE SCIENCES. 


Celebrated for Brevity, Lucidity, 
Interest, Instruction in 
vare degree. 


50,000 Volumes Sold Already, 











| “MONARCH OF ALL IT SURVEYS,” 


A NEW BOOK 
| BY 
DR. CHARLES DAVIES. 


‘‘ DAVIES’ SURVEYING” has_ been 
| for twenty-six years the standard text- 
book, without material revision. The 
Professor has now re-written, to com- 
plete his ‘*‘ New Series” and the la- 
bors of an untiring lifetime. 
Davies New Surveying, 
| Price $2.50, post-paid. 
No possible 
| SPECIAL NoTICcE. &# change of edi. 
tions in Davies’ 
ga” works hereaf- 
ter. 





IMPORTANT. 





Prof, Bw. Searing, 


| 
EDITIONS DE LUXE. 
| EDITOR OF THE 


| ay vy" “tr. ¢ : 
‘Aare Virgil's Aenei, 


| Editing a full series of the best Latin 
| and Greek authors in similar 
style. 


The next in course will be 


‘HOMER'S ILIAD. 


With all the great features. 
To be published in a few months. 


| The Classics of Church Music. 
For Congregational Singing. 


Hymus of the Church. 


(HYMNS AND TUNES.) 


Adopted by the Synod of the Re- 

| formed Church of America; and ex- 

tremely popular with all denomina 

tions of Christians. 

| Price $2.75, post-paid. 

To Pastors and Choristers for ex 
amination, $2. 
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NOW READY: 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


A Text-Book for Schools, Academies and Colleges. By John S. Hart, LL. D., Principal 
of the New Jersey State Normal School, author of «* In the School Room,” etc., etc. 

Price by mail, post-paid, $1.50. 

Circular giving full description sent on application. 








READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, 


Another volume of the Chase & Stuart Classical Series, viz.: 


SALLUST’S CATILINE AND JUGURTHINE WaAR. 


With explanatory notes, vocabulary, etc. By Professor George Stuart. Price by mail, 
post-paid, $1.25. 


THE MONTHLY REPORT. 


Designed as an aid in securing the co-operation of parents. Giving a report of the attend- 
ance, deportment, recitations, standing in class, etc., of the pupil for each month. At the 
close of the month it is to be sent.to the parent for examination and signature. Copies mailed 
for examination on receipt of ten cents. Price tid dozen by mail, post-paid, $1.05. 


We jfrso. Feiner 








CHASE & STUART'S ‘Ceesar’s Commentaries... (iia dsiitenin ehh sana ae 
Virgil’s Aneid.. ae dessessenaseende-00+0: Puishsansbtneves esennnecs Wl 

” Cicero’s Select Orations.. Kavcnsssisdesnepticd oncne Sa 

” ” Horace’s Odes, Satires, and Epistles. eecccccces covcceees sosvecsceece 1.50 

- “ Sallust’s Catiline and Jugurthine War.. 1.25 

‘a = First six Booksof Aéneid, with Lexicon. In preparation. 

‘i " Cicero De Senectute, De ‘Amicitia. seseeeceeees 

. ‘ Livy... ceawnus “é 

“ Virgil’s ‘Eclogues ‘and Georgics... peal sas 
ee Commercial Arithmetic and Business Manual.. Jes Spdkaiiesamawu eases : - 

[ai cas, iil, a Eg ; 

Hart’s In the School Room... Pee Pe EN Fe eT eT ee eer 
Lawrence’s Model Speaker.... ose ae 
Longstreth’s Young Student’s Companion. "'A first book in French... wusecs Se 
Martindale’s History of the United States..............ccsceccceseseeeetonenenees cnnnenees eneeasseeees . 60 
Mitchel’s Manual of -—npnienig Shskakociumichnados. -26b-adbheseia sibeadet :necbbsenn siaddahia Suiaseeekcopmadaith . 1.50 
Webb’s Model Definer. . Mid denise. knehieded shh edaniabaeheustiinh nite: ae 
Webb’s Model Etymology... nikenistelvickaidniiech dente aemmuiare camino ee — ome 
The Model School Diary, per dozen... sbenscinebedintnancnith waaiasneaeet Mae 
The Model Pocket Register and Grade Book... 666d NMetbaineeir. Jae 
The Model Roll Bookk, No. 1.........000 cccccccccccccccccccccsensssssssss oeeeee sceessccens 5.00 


The Model Roll Book, TNT ci cinceeneaisinndie wedeebashnenianiethed gine aeeeh akira 
The Monthly Report, per dozen.. scesdsspctphbdudstesdaccaricchtsad sauseeseianeine sae 
The Model School Pen, per gross... . 


Descriptive Circulars containing full notices of the 
above, sent to any address on application. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on re~ 
ceipt of advertised price. 


Teachers corresponding with us will confer a favor by sending us a copy of the circular or 
catalogue of their schoo]. Please address 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 & 19 SouTH SIXTH ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











MODEL TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES 


HILLARD’S READERS.—NEW SERIES. 





HiNard’s Primary, or First Reader, illustrated, 


1 } Hillard’s Intermediat e Reader, illustrated. 
Hillard’s Second Reader, illustrated, | 
{ 
| 


i illard’s Fifth Reader, ( With an original treatise on 
Hillard’s Third Reader, illustrated, Elocution by Prof. Mark 
Hillard’s Fourth Reader, illustrated, illard’s Sixth Reader, ( Bailey, of Yale College. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 


H 
H 


Walton’s Series of Arithmetics. Walton’s Written Arithmetic. 
Walton’s Primary Arithmetic. Walton’s Arithmetical Table. 
Walton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. | Key to Walton’s Table, Part 1. 


Key to Walton’s Table, Part 2. 
WORCESTER’S SERIES OF DICTIONARIES. 


Worcester’s Pictorial Royal Quarto Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 


Worcester’s Elementary Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary (in press.) 


WORCESTER’S SERIES OF SPELLING BOOKS. 





Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. Spelling Matches, Examinations, §cA\**~~ - 


Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. Adam’s Spelling Book, for advanced {classes 
Worcester’s Pronouncing Spelling Book. | Northend’s Selections for Analysis and] Parsing 





READING AND SPELLING CHARTS. 
Adapted to any series of Readers. The best and cheapest yet published. 





Eight Charts mounted on four large cards, 25 inches long by 30 inches wide. 


These charts, it is believed, will prove a very important aid in teaching young pupils to take the first steps in Read- 
ing and Spelling. Greater progress can be made and more interest aroused by their use than by the use of any Fint 
Reader alone. The Latest, Cheapest and Best School Charts published. Price $3.50. 





(JUST PUBLISHED.) 
SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
RE-WRITTEN AND BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Containing several new features which, it is hoped, will commend it as the most desirable 
School History yet published. 





MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Outlines of English History. | Emerson’s Watts on the Mind. 
Farrar’s Arithmetical Problems. Winslow’s Intellectual Philosophy. 
Key to Farrar’s Problems. | Le Grand Pere, (French Reader.) 


Weber’s Outlines of Universal History. 
Descriptive Catalogues and Circulars sent on Application. 


&€@> Please address the Publishers, 
ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 and 1y South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W.P.§UHLINGHER, 
PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL FURWITURE. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


The desks are shipped in pieces to save freight, and experienced men sent to put up and finish them in the school houses, 
without charge for time, and no trouble to the purchaser. In filling orders from distant parts, full directions are furnished for 
putting together and setting the desks. 
TEACHERS’ DESKS AND BOOK CASES, CHAIRS, SETTEES, SCHOOL UMBRELLA AND BIBLE STANDS, SCHOOL 

CLOCKS AND MUSIC BOARDS. SCHOOL SLATES AND SLATE BLACKBOARDS OF ALL SIZES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. REVERSIBLE SETTEES FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, RUSTIC 
SETTEES FOR PARKS AND COUNTRY PLACES, FURNISHED TO ORDER. 





Having twenty years experience in business, and unequalled facilities for manufacturing, he can defy competition. This 
furniture is recommended as the best now in use ; and will be 

WARRANTED TO LAST TWENTY YEARS, WITH PROPER CARE, 
It is built of well seasoned lumber with cast iron frames, sufficiently stiff and strong, requiring no brace like other desks of 
flimsy structure, made for show rather than service. No slat seats to give children opportunity to break their fingers through 
the openings; no gimcracks of any kind to mar the beauty of the design, nor unnecessary ornaments to catch the dust. For 
comfort the new desk is all that can be ‘desired ; it has a rounded back to suit the curve of the spine, and a noiseless hinged 


seat, hollowed out. Illustrated circulars and price list sent by addressing W. P. UHLINGER, 607 Chestnut Street, or 
Columbia Works, Columbia Avenue, below Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LATEST IMPROVED SCHOOL DESK AT REDUCED RATES. 






| d CombinationSchool D k 
RANIKIN’S Pte Ze | 
P This excellent desk, extensively useq 
in every Western and South-wester 
State, is now being introduced into 
Pennsylvania. 
First Premium awarded to it at the 
State Fair at Harrisburg, 1869, and 
the Lancaster County Fair, 1869, 

















































PATENT, 


February 18, 1862. 





*Backs open or closed, as desired 
Testimonials from those who have used it establish the following points: 

I. It is the most eonwenient desk: (1) There are fewer obstacles to the broom and scrubbing brush than any 
other desk presents (2) It does not need to be fastened to the floor—the only desk in existence that does not, 
(3) It is perfect in the ease of ingress and egress 

II. It is the strongest and most durable desk This, time and long use have indisputably proven When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bea compari- 
son with it in this respect 

III. It is the cheapest good desk (1) There are no iron castings about it to increase the cost (2) It does not 
become “ rickety” and require to be replaced by new ones in a few years, as many desks now in use do (3) Its 
first cost is less It is made in a neat substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cberry, Ash or Oak, and furnished 
with ink wells and covers, at the following 

PRICES: 


> 1, 46 inches long, top .: inches wide, - $575] Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, and walnut 
a -. a a nt sa ~  ® 5° | O other hard wood, with or without lids, and of style, 
No. 4, 36 “ 12 “ = ; a and prices to suit every class of school 


To prove the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk in 
the market. Read the following testimonials—all that space permits—from those who have used this desk. 

FROM OHIQ, where thousands ofthemareinuse. (5,000 introduced within 15 mos.) Hon. E. E, 
WHITE, ex-Commissioner of Schools, Ohio, says: ‘‘ It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will com- 
mend it to all. A cheap school desk which shall supersede the unsightly and inconvenient desks now found in many 
of our school houses will prove a great blessing. * * * Boards of Education have no longer any excuse for filling 
our country school houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.”’ 

Similar testimonials from nearly every loyal State might be given, if space permitted. And though never pre- 
sented publicly in Pennsylvania, nearly 2,000 are in use, giving entire satisfaction, as the following testimonials 
most conclusively prove. 

(From the Board of Control City of Harrisburg, May 3d, 1869.) 

Col. GEo. F. MOFARLAND, SuPT. SoLpiERS’ ORPHANS—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately 
erected at a cost of nearly $60,000. in this city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be 
used iu furnishing our rooms. We had tried other uesks. We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, 
and finally chose the desk you proposed. It has now been in use in our schools for some time and we have no hesita- 
tion in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, firmness and neatness, it is everything that could be 
desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and scholars. 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B. BOAS, President. 

a@” Over 200 more desks introduced since the above was written. 

In point of economy, both as to original cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They com- 
bine durability, neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping and cleaning about them, and in sitting and in rising from 
them, together with such a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying size of pupils. 

C. W. DEANS, Principal Chester County S. O. School, May 26, 1868. 

We have used Rankin’s Combination School Desk in some of our schools for the last four years, and they have given 
entire satisfaction. They are very firm without being fastened to the floor—-a decided advantage. 

JOHN M. GRIDER, Secretary West Hempfield Township, Lancaster county. 


I am so well pleased with them that I would not take double their cost and do without them. They are decidedly 
the best and most convenient desk in every respect 1 ever saw. 
Prof. M. MOTZER, Andersonburg, Pa., Oct. 25, 1869. 
In the past three years we have been building new school houses, and have filled them with ‘* Rankin’s Improved 
— mone It is the intention to give you an order for the two remaining houses this Fall, so that we will be er 
tirely supplied. 
JAMES ELDER, Director, Swatara township, Dauphin county, Pa , May 20th, 1869. 
After more than a year’s trial, Iam able to give them my unqualified approval. 
REV. H. WATERS, Principal S. O. School, Uniontown, Pa., May 22d, 1869. 


MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 


HARRISBURG, PENNA, 
(FACTORY, REILLY AND SECOND STREETS. Cc. R. SCHEAFFER, Superintendent.) 

Furnished, also, by the following General Agents, to whom orders can be addressed: J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 
Publishers and School Furnishers, No. 512 Arch Street, Philadelphia; ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Booksellers 
and Stationers, No. 193 Liberty Street, Pittsburg ; STRICKLAND & BRO., Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
School, Miscellaneous and Blank Books, Stationery, &c., No. §35 Penn Street, Reading, Pa 

B@S"For desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send information 
on the following points :—1st. Size and diagram of the room or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number and age of the 
pupils t> be seated. 3d. Position of any obstruction to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, rostrums, &c 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
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STANDARD 


School & College Cext- Rooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
NEW YORK. 


Cc 

We offer to Teachers, and Boards of Education, THREE HUNDRED different Text-Books, belonging to every branch 
of education, prepared by the best talent, experience, and scholarship, in the belief that they will be found unsur- 
pASSED IN THEIR RESPECTIVE DEPARTMENTS. Among them are the following : 








Cornell’s Geographies. Recently revised. Best, cheapest, and most popular. The series consists now of 
three books: 1. PRIMARY; 2. INTERMEDIATE or GRAMMAR-Scuoor (either); and 3. THe Puysicat. The latter 
is anentirely new work. The matter is fresh and interesting. The maps the most beautifulof their kind. (Send 


for special circular, ) 
Appleton’s Arithmetics. New, up to the times, and increasing rapidly in circulation. 


Quackenbos’s Grammars, Composition and Rhetoric. The Rhetoric is used in 127 out of 148 
Academies in which this branch is taught in the State of New York. It is equally popular elsewhere. 


Quackenbos’s Histories. Brought down to the present administration Free from political and religious 
prejudices. 


Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy. Pronounced tue Boox on Physical Sciences, by those who have 
used it. 


Lockyer’s Astronomy. Will be ready in September. Superior to anything yet published, in freshness, 
arrangement, adaptation to class-room, in plates, charts, @c. 


Youmans’s Chemistry. Upto date. Not encumbered by technicalities, yet scientific. 


Huxley and Youmans’s Physiology. ‘By far the best work of the kind I have seen.”—Dr, Austin 
Funt. 


First Book of Botany by Miss Youmans. Something new. Object teaching made practical. 


A Full List of Latin and Greek Text-Books. 


Hadley’s Greek Grammar. Used in the leading Colleges. 
Harkness’s Latin and Greek Series. Used in nearly all our leading Classical Institutions 


Arnold’s Classical Series. Very extensively used. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, HEBREW, AND SYRIAC 
READERS, GRAMMARS, PHRASE-BOOKS AND DICTIONARIES. See Catalogue for titles. 


Teachers and School-officers are respectfully invited to address us on matters connected with the introduction and 
use of our publications. Immediate attention will be given to any letters or orders with which we are favored, and 
the most satisfactory terms will be made for introductjon. 


A Descriptive CaTaLocuz, embracing all our reliable and popular Text-Books, with prices, wILL BE MAILED, 
POSTAGE PREPAID, on application. Lists of Schools, of Teachers and School-officers, Circulars, etc., are requested in 
return. Persons ordering are requested to be particular to give their post-oflice address in full. 


Those visiting New York are cordially invited to call and examine our extensive assortment of Text Books. 


XS Specimen copies of any of the above works will be mailed, post-paid, to teachers and school-officers at re- 
duced rates, 
Address, 
D. APPLETON .& CO., 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, 
NEW YORK. 





STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Charles Scribner & Company, 


654 Broadway, New York. 


—_— 
>> 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES—Over 1,000,000 Copies Sold. 


“‘ Incomparably superior to anything publisbed.”’—AGassiz. 


Prof. ARNOLD GUYOT’S WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY. 


Used exclusively in all the public schools of the following cities: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Spring. 
field, Mass, ; Cleveland, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana. Adopted for exclusive use in the States of 
Florida, Arkansas, and Nebraska. Used in nearly 6,000 schools in New England, in over 9,000 schools in Ohio 
and Michigan, in many of the schools in New York city, and largely throughout the United States in public 
and private schools, academies and Colleges. 

Tt is the true system. It is the most successful. It is the only system which fully arouses the intelligence of pupils and 





awakens interest and enthusiasm in the study. The series comprises the following books: 

Introduction to the Study of Geography......-......ssseeeees iiihina dines ancient siiileniahibaddie «$1.00 
Elementary Geography (First Lesson Book).......... 00000000008 crscccces coccee eovccenseseceres soscesees 15 
Intermediate Geography (a Study of Form and Location)......... ..+0000+ Sade: 4 bed Ciecnenvesscoedaons . 1.60 
Common School Geography (Descriptive, Physical and Political Geography). 2.40 ssscesere soreesees 2.25 


The above books will be sent for examination at one-half retail prices, and for introduction on very liberal terms, 

Norr.—Future editions of Guyot’s Geographies will be issued with the following improvements, which will inno 
way interfere with the use of old editions in the same classes, as the tert remains the same, with verbal corrections only 
excepted. In the Elementary, the Maps will be printed from new plates, with new color blocks—ocean waters blue. 
The Intermediate will be increased in size, to admit the new maps, which have been engraved in the highest style of 
the art, and will be inserted in place of those now in use; the lettering on these maps is clear and distinct, and while 
all the physical characteristics are preserved, the maps are perfectly legible, and are colored in a superior manner 
from entirely new color blocks. A supplement of 16 pages is added to this book, containing valuable matter on Math- 
ematical Geography, Governments and Religions, and Map-drawing. 


Prof. GUYOT’S WALL MAPS, Physical, Political, and Outline. 


On these maps, the green color indicates low lands; the brown, table lands; andthe white, high plateaus; while 
the position, direction, height, and steepness of mountains, are all shown by the peculiarities of the mountain shades. 

The Political Divisions are shown by bright red lines; the names of all prominent features are distinctly printed, 
but in so light a type that they can be read at a short distance only ; thus the map is fitted for all the purposes of an 
outline map. Hence these maps are, at the same time, really Physical, Political, and Outline, or, in other words, 
we have three maps in one. The publishers have issued five different series, viz. 

The Large Series, consisting of nine large and splendid maps, mounted on rollers and varnished. Price, $71. 

The Intermediate Series, consisting of 8 maps, prepared and mounted in same way, but smaller. $38.50 

The Common School Series, ten in number, somewhat smaller but mounted similarly. Price, $25. 

The Primary Series, mounted on muslin, in a portfolio. Price, $18. 

The Classical Series, three in number, elegantly mounted. Price, $45. 


FELTER’S POPULAR SCHOOL ARITHMETICS. 


Ftrs? Lessons. (Tilustrated).........cccccccccces oo «6328 | Lealermediate Ars7RMe¢zsee ....ccccccccccccccccececs 80 
mary Arithmetic. (Illustrated)..............- 35 | Grammar School Arithmetic....cccesccceeces coos 5 
I SEINE scone cncttecccdseseceseess 45 | Practical Artihmetic......secerees stinlvesedecane $1.00 





Although these books possess features which distinguish them from the many Arithmetics now before the public, they 
illustrate no untried theory, but are the result of a long practical experience in the class-room. The unparalleled rapidity 
with which they are being introduced into our best schools, proves that they meet wants that have been unsupplied, and 
possess merits which at once commend them to popular favor. 


+ s 
Prof. Cooley’s Works on Natural Science. 

A Lext-Book of Chemistry ...ccccccccccccecseves $1.25 | 4 LZexi-Book of Natural Thilosophy........ coos 10 

Prof. Cooley’s Natural Philosophy has been received with unanimous approval. It is remarkable for the concise 
pointed, and systematic manner in which the modern views are presented to the pupil. Cooley’s Chemistry, subse- 
quently published, has the same points of excellence in style, and is particularly liked, on account of the brevity of the 
course, which becomes such from the exclusion of all extraneous matter usually found in Text-Books of the Science. These 
Books are valuable, and should be known and used in all of our Academies and High Schools. 


PROF. HENRY N. DAY’S WORKS. 


Introduction tio theStudy of English Literature.$2.25 | Art of Discourse,........++.+ eeeeccceees eeeeecereees 1.50 
Art of Composition............... ssndqucssandebees 1.50 | Elements of Logic..........+.. jaimote saidinsnaaciar . 150 
Young Composer............. eee UO” eee ‘ae 


PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


These are the only Globes which illustrate Gravitation. They are handsomely mounted in modern style, covered with 
GUYOT’S PHYSICAL MAPS, and in every respect adapted to the use of progressive teachers. 

Mrs. MarY Howe SmITH’s GLOBE MANUAL is supplied with each Globe. A copy of the Manual will be sent free to 
any address on application. 


4 DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES and Mammoth Circulars of Testimonials forwarded free 
of postage to any address. Most favorable terms offered to School Boards, or Teachers aesirous 
of introducing the above Text-Books. Address 


ddre 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., Pus tisHers. 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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Decorate your School-room. Nothing can be too good fer it. 


If possible, have Prang’s beautiful Chromos and Illuminated Mottoes: if these cost too much, then something 
else attractive and suggestive that will be less expensive. A school officer, in a late report, notes a contrast as follows: 
“Many of our school-rooms aredecorated with engravings, mottoes, charts, etc., but in one township visited, nothing 

but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.” 


The Lancaster School Mottocs. 


TWELVE CARDS, 8214 INCHES, PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted 4-Ply Card Board. Colors, Salmon and Green. Best Book Ink Used. 
Black Type, Bold and Attractive. Read with Ease across a Large School Room. 
Appropriate for Sunday Schools as well as Day Schools. 


PRICE PER SET (By Mail, Prepaid,) $1,10. 





These Mottoes (given below) are heartily approved wherever seen. Asa mere attractive feature of the School- 
room, they are worth the price at which they are advertised; while their influence upon the mind of many a 
pupil cannot be otherwise than good. Many of them are equally appropriate for the Sunday School and 
the Good Templars’ Hall, persons ordering them for use there because of their low price and the handsome 
styles of type in which they are printed. They are on the finest extra-calendered 4-ply ‘‘ Railroad” (ot China) 
board, the best of its kind manufactured. The only colors used are Salmon and Green—half of each set 
being Salmon and the remaining half Green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black of the 
mottoes. They are printed oN BoTH sIDEs—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they may be 
turned, as desired, to afford variety on the walls of the school room, or to impress more deeply some lesson in 
morals or conduct. They are of such size, (8x14 inches,) as to look well when hung, and at the same time 
not too large for convenience in mailing. $@3"Sent post paid, securely enveloped, on receipt of $1.10, or 
by express, when several sets are desired by the school officers of a district at $1.00 per set 


Thirty Mottoes and The Lord’s Prayer. 


1. Thou God Seest Me. REVERSE: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2. Never Forget that God is Ruling. REVERSE: 
“ With Malice towards None, with Charity for All.’ Boys, Don’tbe Mean. 3. Be Kind to One Another. REVERSE: Al- 
ways be “On Time.” No Idlers Here. 4. Touch not, Taste not, Handle not. REVERSE: THE GOLDEN RULE —Do unto 
Others as You would have Others do unto You. 5. The School Tax is the Best Tax. REVERSE: A Silent Worker is Better 
than a Noisy Talker. 6. THE THREE SEIVEs: Js it True? Is it Just? Is it Kind? REVERSE: “ J’ll Try” may succeed, 
“T Can't’? must fail. “We may reach the House of Never, through the Street of By-and-By.” 7. Speak the Truth. No Lie 
Thrives. REVERSE: Do One Thing at a Time, and that Well. 8. Do Right. Have Faith in God. REVERSE: God, 
Country, Neighbor, Self. 9. Thoroughness first, then Progress. REVERSE: “ Let noone consider the day as ended until 
the Duties it brings have been discharged. 10. God Bless Our School. REVERSE: No Bad Thoughts. Be Self-reliant. 
11. Lost Time is Never found Again. REVERSE: Do Good and Forget it. 12. THE LORD'S PRAYER. REVERSE: 

CHEWING, SMOKING, LYING, DRINKING, SWEARING—BOYS, THEY COSTjTOO MUCH! 








** "These Mottoes are a Grand Hit, Needed Everywhere. Will sell wherever seen.” 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM, 
Teachers pronounce them the Best and Cheapest set of Mottoes yet published. 


From Jilinois Teacher: Every one knows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strengthened with 
years, until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through after life. * * These Mottoes kept before 
the eye of the child, would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better 
life. They are printed on heavy and finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully 
arranged letters. Besides their moral influence upon the pupils, they would be ornamental in any} school-room. 
Iowa School Journal: The Mottoes are excellent, and would be ornamental and useful in every school-room. A set 
consists of twelve heavy tinted cards, printed on both sides. Massachusetts Teacher : These Mottoes are printed in 
large type. They are all good, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in theschool-room. Maryland Ed. 
Journal: Much good may be done and lasting impressions made by hanging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of 
the school-room. We know of none better or cheaper than The Lancaster Mottoes. Ohio Ed. Monthly: They are 
upon heavy 4-ply card-board, printed on both sides, and can be read with ease across a large school-room. Kansas 
Ed. Journal: -We know of no neater or more appropriate ornament for the school-room at so small a price. 

More than Five Hundred sets distributed to Lancaster county alone, and of them David Evans, Esq., Co. Supt., says 
They give universal satisfaction,—alike to teachers, pupils, and patrons. Too much cannot be said in their praise 

Prof. J. V. MONTGOMERY, Principal of Model School attached to Millersville (Pa.) State Normal School, says of 
them: I like thestyleand sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad to know that they were in every school-room. 
They are valuable decorations, for they not only ornament a room but, in the hands of a live teacher, many lessons 
in morals may be taught. I have always found them of good service to me, in stimulating my pupils to acquire 
knowledge and love virtue,—thus serving a high purpose in education. Try them, Teachers of American Youth. 

Mr. R. M. MaGEE, Superintendent of Centre county, writes: I take pleasure in recommending to Teachers the 
Lancaster School Mottoes. Last winter, while visiting the schools, I spoke of them to the pupils also. They always 
seemed pleased at the suggestion of purchasing them, but were still better pleased when the Mottoes were re- 
ceived. The pupils usually collected the money among themselves, and this alone had a good effect. The Mottoes 
undoubtedlyjhave a beneficial influence on the young mind, and every school should have its set,—it being as much 
the instructor’s duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic and grammar. Most of our schools already have them. 

A Teacher writes: I find these mottoes in the school-room an incentive to effort. Another: Please forward by 
express, nine sets for the schools of our District. We regard them as among the necessary school supplies. Another: 
My boys and girls have contributed their dollar for ‘these mottoes for our school-room, and are eagerly awaiting 
them. Another: My pupils are delighted with the Mottoes. Enclosed find amount for additional sets. Another: 
They have been highly recommended, and I must have them. Another: The County Superintendent has recently 
visited my school and he advises me to get them. Anexperienced agent says: They sell themselves. You have placed 
the price too low. Last Fall I could have put them into nearly every district visited at $1.50 per set, for they are 
worth it. A County Superintendent: Not a word too much has been said in their favor. They are admirable, and the 
price is low. Another: These Mottoes are A GRAND HIT. They are needed everywhere, and will sell wherever seen. 

Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They will be put up in such manner as to secwre them from rough 


usage in passing through the mails. Address J. P. McCASKE Y, Lancaster, Penna 








Pennsyivania State Teachers’ Association.—A full Report (2,000 copies) of Proceedings of this meet- 
ing, held at Lancaster, August 9th, 10th, and 11th, with _—_ read, etc., comprising 48 large octavo pages, has 
just been issued. Extra copies may be had, if applied for soon. Single copies, postpaid, 30 cents; Four copies, 


postpaid, $1.00. Address J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 












Something New and Economical. 


That the superior merits of Stoddard’s Pee are well known and appreciated is proved by 
their extensive use in the best schools of Pennsylvania. 





To meet the wants of the people in these times of high prices, the Publishers of Stoddard’s series offer 


A FuLL CoursE oF ARITHMETIC. 


For Graded Schools, (including Primary and High Departments, ) 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


Stoddard’s New Primary Arithmetic, (i//ustrated,) price 30 cents. 

Stoddard’s Combination’ School Arithmetic, (mental and written in one book,) price 80 cents, 

This book is a combination of the American Intellectual and Rudiments enlarged. 

Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic, (including advaneed subjects,) price $1.25. 

This book is the New Practical to page 303, and about 150 pages on subjects suited for a High School and Com- 
mercial Course. 

BGS” These books present full expositions of the principles of Arithmetic, and their applications to modern me- 
thods of buciness in its various branches. 

Stoddard’s Combination School Arithmetic begins with such a simple explanation of Numbers, 
etc., and is so full in its illustrations of the practical uses of Arithmetic to business matters, that for general use, 
in district schools, it is the only text-book required. 

School Directors, Superintendents and Teachers are respectfully invited to examine these books, which can be in- 

¢ roduced into schools when other books are in use, on very reasonable terms. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKS OF STODDARD’S SERIES ARE STILL PUBLISHED : 


wenddere & Juvenile Riental Arithmetic s o.o.0.o 00.066 nosse6 cccossccccescsccccscs baie eee rer o  *25 
Stoddard’s Amer. Intellectual Arithmetic, with Metric Tables of Weights and Measures. coccccccccccce oooe §=*50 
Stoddard’s Rudiments of Arithmetic, (new edition,) with Metric Tables and Exercises......seeeeeees cocce +60 
Stoddard’s Practical Arithmetic, (old | EE EET er Tee erry T bvensenees kept © 60:0ds0ees oo 90 
Stoddard’s New Practical Arithmetic, with Metric Tables, etc.....eseeeees COORD AKREHEIEC CRORES «000 *,00 
Stoddard’s Complete Arithmetic,,......ccceececcccsececcees bb etesbee Cepaan ee ° o6seseees © 1.25 


New and full Keys to the Intellectual and Complete (including New Practical) Acichanation | are now published. 
B@ Stoddard’s New Elementary Algebra. Higher Algebra and books for an advanced course 
of Mathematics are in preparation. 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS TO BULLIONS’ SERIES OF GRAMMARS, &e. 


BULLIONS’ COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR, (with analysis,).........00. bideee: oo eeees cc ccee® 060 
BULLIONS’ PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, WITH ANALYSIS, (new edition, i in new and en- 
larged type, of this author’s standard Analytical and Practical English Grammer pleesdreccosscovess eee 1,00 
Bullions & Morris’ Latin Lessons, (new,).......0++: deesees cccccccccccece Ce ccccccccccccccccesccce 1.00 
Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammar, (new,)...+0+..eeeeee UST TT TT Tere Ob cesee reece coos 3.60 
Bullions’ Latin Reader, (new edition,) enlarged with simple reading exercises, and references to Bullions’ and 
Bullions & Morris’ Latin Grammars,)........++ 604068.0.0% $00 cpeseces Ce eccccccccccccccccscccece 1.50 
Bullions’ Czsar, (new edition,) with references to both Latin Grammars...se.eeeeeeess cccccccccccecoce B60 
Bullions’ Cicero, (new edition,) with references to both Latin Grammars...... Perrererrrre errr er eri + 1.50 
Bullions’ New Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, (with Synonyms.)....e+esseeeesseeseccecs + 5.00 
Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Grammar, (new,).....0+sse00s cc ccccecccces Cocrcccccsccecccoecccccse B00 
Bullions & Kendrick’s Greek Exercises, to accompany the Grammar, (im press.) .cccoseccecs cccccccces 


Bes All the other Books of Bullions’ Series are published as heretofore. To Teachers using them, these new 
editions, in larger and improved type, etc., are worth consideration. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS: 





ALDEN’S SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT, for Academies and Colleges.........+ Coecccocees cc cccceSheGO 
ALDEN’S CITIZEN’S MANUAL OF GOVERNMENT, for Schools.....eeeeeeescees Coccccccccce FO 
Brocklesby’s Astronomy, with problems...... +++ 91.75 | Keetel’s French Grammar........+- wateud eae 
BGG PRIN. ccccscesccscsese eeeseees 1.25 | Keetel’s Oral Method with French, (new)... “9S 
Hooker’s Human Physiology......... rrr 75 Peissner’s German Grammar, ..200 cceeccsccsese cs 275 
Fairchild’s Moral Philosophy.........+0ssssesee 1.50} Palmer’s Book- NS ees a. eh yaniaiben 1.00 
Shaw’s Manual of English Literature........++. 2. 20 Blanks to do. ocecccceccccces 50 cts* each. 





ga@e" When a change of Text-books is contemplated, the undersigned solicit a correspondence with Teachers and 
School Directors. When any of the above books are desired for examination, copies of such, except those having a 
* annexed, will be sentby mail, post paia, on receipt of half price. 

When our books can not be obtained through Booksellers, we will send any quantity by mail, post paid, on receipt 


of the annexed prices above. ADpDRESS 
SHELDON & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 
498 and 500 Broadway, New York. 
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AGENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED 


FOR THZ 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


BOSTON, MASS. 


i aroneaih 


Benj. F. STEVENS, PRESIDENT. JosEpH M. Gispens, Sec’y. 





CHARTERED 1835. ASSETS, $8,500,000. 


STROUD, MARSTON & Co, 


No. 133 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
For Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia. 


NO STOCK. PURELY MUTUAL. 


Dividends ANnNvaL, commencing with the First Year, on Contrisution Puan. 
> 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


No Policy issued by this Company is forfeited until its value is worked out in insurance. 
Special attention is here called to an Act of the Massachusetts Legislature, (Chap. 186,) which 
secures to policy holders in companies chartered by the authority of this Commonwealth, but 
not to persons insured in foreign companies doing business in this State, protection against the 
immediate forfeiture of policies for non-payment of premium. No one, after examining this 
Statute, will forego the advantage of insuring in a Massachusetts Company. It includes much 
more than is intended by the non-forfeiture feature made so prominent by many companies 
that are not bound by its stringent requirements. 

































































The accompanying Table will ;—-————_—— — | 

: F “ | : D 9 ’ ® D ? ~ wy ; | 7 ’ 

show the time that a Life Policy,|| 1 Pay't | 2 Pay’ts | 3 Pay'ts 4 Pay'ts | 5 Payt’s | 6 Payt's | 7 Payt's 

. . : | s% | IN CASH.|IN CASH.|IN CASH.|IN CASH.|IN CASH,;IN CASH.|IN CASH. | 
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working of the law. (ies egestas ea see 


PRACTICAL RESULTS. 
WILLIAM HEALY, of New York City, was insured in 1861. He ceased paying in 
1868 ; died in 1869, when his Pclicy was paid. Liability of Company expired Nov. 7, 1875. 
NATHANIEL A. COFFIN, of Dorchester, Mass., was insured in 1854. Let his Policy 
lapse ; died in 1869, and was covered until September, 1873. 
The attention of SCHOOL TEACHERS who may be out of employment, especially call- 
ed to the above advertisement. 



















































STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


PHILBRICK’S UNION SPEAKERS, 


By Hon. Joun D. Puitsrick, SuperinTENDENT oF Pustic Scuoots, Boston. 
*THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 


It contains such a collection of pieces in prose and poetry as will interest children from six to twelve years of 
age. Beautifully illustrated. 160 pp. Price 65 cents. 


*PHE AMERICAN UNION SPEAKER. 


Designed for Schools, Academies, and Colleges. Containing standard and recent selections in prose and poetry for 
recitation and declamation. With introductory remarks on elocution, and explanatory notes. Crown octavo, half 
morocco. 618 pp. Price $2.25. 


PHILBRICK’S SPEAKERS are alike valuable to the Pupil and Teacher. They contain 
some of the choicest and most valuable selections from standard English and American authors, 
about one hundred of which have never before appeared in a Speaker, and also numerous ex. 
tracts from the orations and writings of living orators and writers of an established reputation, 

From Prof. Ricuarp Epwarps, Prest. State Normal University, Illinois : “The whole seems to have been pre- 
pared with the taste and skill which always mark the literary performances of the distinguished compiler.”” 

From Hon. Georce Wirttam Curtis: “As a collection of truly elegant and eloquent extracts, the American 
Union Speaker is unsurpassed, while its peculiarly American character makes it doubly valuable.” 

From L. B. Monroz, Prof. of Elocution, Boston: ** A work of unqualified excellence. Just the book needed 
for every student of declamation. 


*WORCESTER’S ELEMENTS OF HISTORY, 


By J. E. Worcester, LL D., Anthor of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary. Price 82.00. 

This work contains ancient and modern history, and has been revised and enlarged. The history of the United 
States is sufficiently full for ordinary Grammar Schools, and the history of Greece, Rome, France, and England will 
especially commend it to teachers of High Schools and Academies. The chapter on the Great Rebellion and the 
Administration of Abraham Lincoln is a most accurate and discriminating view of the remarkable events covering 
this era. 

From Hon. L. Van Boxxeten, Late State Supt. of Public Instruction for Maryland: ‘I have for many years 
thought Worcester the best compendium ever published for teaching history in Schools and Academies.” 


*SMELLIE’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 

With an introduction by Dr. John Ware, illustrated with over fifty engravings. Price $2.00. 

The object of this book is to present such views of Natural History as will be intelligible to the young student and 
to the general reader, and to prepare them for a more extended study of the subject as presented in treatises more 
strictly scientific and in the works of nature. It has no equal. 


*BRADBURY’S TRIGONOMETRY AND SURVEYING, 
Designed for High Schools and Academies, By W. F. Bradbury, Master of the Cambridge HighSchool. $1 50, 
This new work has received the highest praise from leading teachers and superintendents of schools. It has al- 
ready been adopted in many of the best schools. 
QUESTIONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 
Adapted to any text-book and to all grades of learners. For daily recitations and general reviews. By J. S. 
Eaton. Price 15 cents. 
QUESTIONS ON GEOGRAPHY, 


Comprising Mathematical, Descriptive, Political, and Physical, carefully compiled to embrace an outline of study 
for Common and Grammar Schools, and Academies. Price 18 cents. 











ey 
THE ATTENTION OF EDUCATORS IS RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO 


EATON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, 


This series is rapidly becoming the standard in New England and the West. It contains— 


1. The most practical and business-like examples, | 3, The most logical and satisfactory explanations,» 
2. The most clear and concise rules and definitions. 4. The most approved exposition of thc Metric System. 


EATON’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 

This is a new work, and is designed for High Schools and Academies. It has received the 

unqualified approval of leading educators, and is being rapidly introduced into the best schools. 
*Specimen copies mailed post paid, on receipt of half-price. 

BQ Copies of Eaton’s Mathematics sent on receipt of 13 cts. for Primary, 20 cts. for intellectual, 45 cts. for 
Common School, 60 cts. for High School, 25 cts. for Elements, 50 cts. for Grammar School Arithmetic, and 60 
cts for Eaton’s Algebra. 

*,,% Liberal terms given for first introduction. Descriptive Catalogue sent on application to the Publishers. 

THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
(Successors to Taccarp & THompson. ) 
25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 





Mitchell’s New Geographies. 
Che Standard Geographical Series of America. 








Tae SERIES IS SCIENTIFIC, PRACTICAL, INEXPENSIVE, 


AND 


GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 





CIMMoON SCcHACoOL SERIES. 

MITCHELL’S NEW FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. A 
book for young beginners. 72 puges. Retail price, 50 cents. 

MITCHELL’S NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Just the book for 
Primary Schools. Twenty colored Maps and one hundred fine Engravings. 100 pages. 
Retail price, 80 cents. 

MITCHELL’S NEW INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. Accurate, 
concise, complete. Twenty-ivur copper-plate Maps and one hundred beautiful Engravings. 
110 pages. Retail price, $1.80. 

HAND BOOK OF MAP DRAWING. Containing twenty-five Maps and 
twenty-five construction ‘igures; also a model Jesson on the United States. By Peter Kream 
and Jonn MickLEBOROUGH, teachers in Cincinnati. Retail price, 80 cents. 


ADVANCED SERIES. 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. The most com- 
plete ever pubiished. Forty-four copper-plate Maps and two hundred and thirty-three splendid 
Illustrations. 456 pages. Retail price, $2.50. 

MITCHELL’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Joun Brocx- 
tesBy, A.M. Unhesitatingly pronounced the best Physical Geography ever published. 
Thirteen copper-plate Maps and two hundred artistic Engravings. Retail price, $1.88. 

MITCHELL’S NEW ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An entirely new 


edition, drawn from the best authors, ancient and modern. Retail price, $1.75. 





MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Political and Physical combined. Beautifully and accurately colored. Accompanied by 
a Manual or Key. In Portfolio or on Rollers, as may be preferred. Price, only $10. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


They form a thorough system of Geographical Study. 

This system is complete and original. No borrowing from other series, 

This system presents both Political and Physical Geography with equal prominence. 

This system has more of Geographical Science and Fact, and less of detail, than any other. 
The Maps are emimently accurate, and the matter is logically arranged. 


Published by 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FPP Pr 





SPECIAL RATES FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 


GOODRICH’S (SAMUEL G.) 
SERIES OF PICTORIAL HISTORIES, 


These works, by the well known Peter Parley, are written in a lively and pleasing 
style, and abound in illustrative anecdotes, incidents and descriptions—the histories, 
in all cases, being based on geography, illustrated by maps. The manners and 
customs of each country and age are constantly kept in view. The works are freely 
supplied with engravings, giving correct ideas of manners and customs, views of 
cities, monuments, battles, &. They have been prepared with extreme care and at 
great expense, and are published in a superior style. It is believed that there is no 
series of familiar histories, in America or Europe, that may challenge comparison 
with these, either in interest, accuracy, or beauty of mechanical execution. They 
have received the highest approbation of the best teachers, and are in use in the 
principal schools and seminaries throughout the United States. 


The Series Comprises 


Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial History of the United States. 

240 pages. Retail price, 84 cts, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the U. States. 516 pages. Retail price, $1.75. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England. 444 pages. Retail price, $1.75. 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome. 336 pages. Retail price, $1.75. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France. 848 pages. Retail price, $1.75, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece. 871 pages. Retail price, $1.75, 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Common School History 

of the World. 860 pages. Retail price, $1.75, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History. 415 pages. Retail price, $1.76, 





The Publishers take great pleasure in calling the attention of teachers and other 
friends of education to 


Bingham’s English Grammar. . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ Retail price, 84 cts. 
Bingham’s Latin Grammar. , ; ‘ 5 Ps ‘ Retail price, $1.50. 
Bingham’s Latin Reader. ‘ ‘ . ° , ‘ Retail price, $1.50. 
Bingham’s Ceasar. . . ‘ ° ° , Retail price, $1.50. 
Bingham’s Exercises for Translation into Latin. . Retail price, 25 cts. 
Bingham’s Latin Prose Composition. Jn Press. 
Other works for this series are in preparation. 
Very favorable opinions of these Booka have already been received from leading 
educators, copies of which will be sent on application to us. 
Special introductory rates will be made to teachers using other books, and desiring 
to change for Bingham’s Series. Address 


E. H. BvTLER & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR FIRST INTRODUCTION. 





MARTINDALE’ S SPELLERS. 





The prominent features in these Spellers are,— 


1. They are eminently practical. 

They have been tested in the school-room by experienced educators, and 
their practicability fully demonstrated. The Author is the Principal of one of 
the largest grammar-schools in the city of Philadelphia, and has spent nearly 
a quarter of a century in the school-room. During that time he has given 
instruction to several thousand children; and the great experience which he 
has gained has been embodied in these books. 


2. They are graded to suit the wants of the learner. 

Beginning with the primitive words, these Spellers instruct the pupil how to 
form several thousand derivatives, by means of a few concise rules, which give 
a clearer and better idea of the formation of derivative words than could be 
obtained in any other way. 


3. In them the Orthography of our Language is reduced to a 
system. 

This is an original feature, and is accomplished by means of twenty-three 
rules, which apply to the spelling of over 20,000 words. So carefully have these 
rules been prepared that there are only 100 words that are exceptions to them. 
The 20,000 words to which these rules are applicable embrace about 80 per cent. 
of all the words in common use. 

4, They contain a list of contrasted words. 

By means of this list the pupil will be able the more readily to remember 
the spelling of many difficult words. 

5. The words are presented in the same form as they occur in 
ordinary printing. 

The advantage of this is that the pupil becomes accustomed to seeing the 
word in the spelling-lesson just as it occurs everywhere else; and, as spelling is 
learned through the medium of sight, this advantage can be readily understood. 

The Primary Speller is illustrated by a large number of beautiful engravings, 
which were prepared expressly for it by one of our best artists. 

The series consists of— 


THE PRIMARY SPELLER, - - ~- _ Price, 20 cts. 
THE COMPLETE SPELLER, - - ~- Price, 30 cis, 


Single copies of either of these books will be furnished to teachers for ex- 
amination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of one-half the above prices. 


E. #. BUTLER & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address, 











SPaciaL Rares ror Firesr INTRODUCTION. 
THE SCHOLAR’S COM PANION.—containing Exercises in 


the Orthography, Derivation and Classification of English Words. With an 
Introduction and a copious Index. By Rufus W. Bailey. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised. Retail price, $1.00, 

The “Scholar’s Companion” has been too long before the public, and too widely endorsed, to require a 
labored defence as a text-bovk for schools. The sale of h ulf a million of copirs in more than a hundred 
editions, with an increasing demand, is sufficient indication of the estimate in which it is held. In revie 
ing it for a new edition, it has not been thought best to attempt any alteration in the plan or arrangement 
of the text. Some more marked distinctions in the old arrangement, with a copious index for easy refer. 
ence, with an improved typography and style of mechanical execution, is all the publishers deem necessary 
to meet the wishes of its numerous patrons. These improvements have been effected at considerable 
expense, and it is hoped they will be acceptable. 


SMITH’S NEW GRAMMAR.—tnalish Grammar, on the Pro- 


ductive System. A method of Instruction recently adopted in Germany 
and Switzerland. Designed for Schools and Academies. By Roswell C. 
Smith, author of ‘‘A Practical and Mental Arithmetic,” etc., etc. Revised 


edition. 
The most extensively used English Grammar published in America. 





Smith’s English Grammar has been before the public many years. During all this time it has received 
@ very general approval from teachers and friends of education, in all parts of the United States, In 
electrotyping it anew for the present edition, opportunity has been taken to have the work carefully 
revised, with a view to make it more adequately represent the present advanced state of the science. The 
confident hope is entertained that, as a text book, it will continue to find the general favor and approval 
it has hitherto enjoyed. 


TENNEY’S GEOLOGY.—ceology, for Teachers, Classes, and Pri- 
vate Students. By Sanborn Tenney, A.M., Professor of Natural History 
in Williams College. Ilustrated with 255 Engravings. Retail price, $1.75. 


This volume is designed to present in a clear manner, the leading facts and principles of Geology. As 
its title indicates, it is not only intended to prepare the teacher to give oral instruction in this important 
subject, but is especially adapted for a text-book in Schools and Colleges, and it is believed that it will 
also be useful to the general reader. 

It will be found wider in its range than most works bearing the title of Geology; inasmuch as it 
describes all the common minerals, and puts the reader in possession of the most important facts about 
the Vegetable and the Animal kingdom,—yet all tributary to the general subj ct. 

The book contains within itself all that is necessary to make it entirely intelligible. It does not pre- 
suppose a knowledge of any of the subjects of which it treats. The facts have been drawn from the whole 
domain of science. In preparing the present edition of this book, large portions have been re-written, 
many new illustrations have been added, and the size of the book considerably increased. 


COPPEE’S LOGIC. Retail price, $1 25. COPPEE’S RHETORIC. Retail price, $1 60. 
And COPPEE’S SPEAKER. Retail price, $2 40, 
are also very popular school books, as well as 
Hows’ SERIES OF LADIES’ READERS, 
COMPRISING 


HOWS’ PRIMARY LADIES’ READER. Retail price, 60 cents. 
HOWS’ JUNIOR LADIES’ READER, Retail price, $1 50. 








HOWS’ LADIES’ READER. Retail price, $1 75. e 


HOWS’ LADIES’ BOOK OF READINGS AND RECITATIONS. Retail price, $1 88. 
Teachers and Boards of Education are respectfully invited to address the Publish- 
ers for further information regarding these Books. 


EH. H. BUTLER & €0., 


Philadelphia, Pa 
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Books that are Books! 


PUBLISHED BY 


COWPERTHWAIT & CoO., 


PHILADELPHIA... 


—- 2<-ae 


Teachers and School Officers must examine these New Books if they wish to 
keep up with the times and with the improved methods of instruction which now prevail in 


the best schools, 
WARREN’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


I. Warren’s Primary Geography, - - - - $ .75 
IL Warren’s Common School Geography, - - : - - - . . 1,88 
[IL Warren’s Physical Geography, - - - - 2 - + 1.88 


For Introduction or Examination, One-half the above Retail Prices. 
No higher commendation could be awarded to any series of Books than that given Warren’s 
Series of .Geographies by their extensive use in all parts of the country for many years past, 


and by their re-adoption, as fast as revised, in such cities as Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Leuis, Nashville, &:., and in hundreds of other important Cities 


and Towns. ; 
GREENE’S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 





I Greene’s Introduction, - - . : 8 .56 
IL Greene’s English Grammar, - - - - - = - - - 1.05 
I. Greene’s Analysis, - - - - - - - - - : - - .80 


For introduction or examination, one-half the above retail prices. 


This series of English Grammars.was prepared by Professor S. S. Greene, of Brown 
University, and is the result of a long and careful study of the language itself, as well as of the 
best methods of teaching it. 

The three books form a connected series, adapted to the different grades of city and country 
schools; but each book is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others. 

Since their recent revision, these Grammars have been officially adopted in the States of 
Minnesota, Kansas, Arkansas and Louisiana; by the School Boards of St. Louis, Chicago, 
and of more than One Thousand other prominent cities and towns in various parts of the 


country ; so that they are rapidly becoming the National Standard Text-Books on Grammar. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S COPY-BOOKS. 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION, IN THREE SERIES. 


I, The School Series—Nos. 1 to 7, 
IL, The Mercantile Series—Nos. 8 to 12, Per Dozen, - - $1,80 
IL The Ladies’ Fine Hand Series—Nos. 13 to 15, 
For introduction or examination, one dollar per dozen. 


These Copies are unsurpassed in respect to meatness, beauty, ease, simplicity, and accuracy ; 
and by them easy, flowing, graceful writing is taught, not stiff, slow, paintul pen-drawing. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Berard’s United States History, - - - - - - + + += = $120 
Mouroe’s Vocal Gymnastics, - - - - - - - += - + «= 100 
leach’s Complete Speller, - - - - - - = + += «= - .32 
Knisely’s Arithmetical Questions, - - - - - . - - - - 42 
Apgar’s Geographical Drawing Book, ‘  -— & ©. ww & p& » 2 


Full Descriptive Circulars sent free upon application. Correspondence earnestly solicited ; 
and information in regard to Teachers’ names, proposed changes in text-books, &c., gladly re- 


ceived. Address 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 
628 and 630 Chestnut St., Phiiadelphia. 



































ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—_——_—___@~—___——_ 


Teachezs, School Officers, and others, residing in Pennsylvania 
Delaware and Southern New Jersey, who may desire to correspond 
with reference to the introduction of any of the publications of 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., or who may wish sample copies 


for examination, are requested to address 
SAMUEL MECUTCHEN, General Agent. 
Care of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 





HDUCATIONAL. 


Colleges, Academies, Female Seminaries, Free Schools, and Families supplied with aste and skillful Teachers— 
Northern, Southern, Western, or European, at No EXPENSE except for postage. 

THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED TEACHERS in every department and of every grade provided with suitable 
situations. School Property bought and sold, and School Furniture and Books, Pianos, &c., selected by Goop yupczs, and 


procured at the Lowest rates. 
Send (with stamp) for circulars to 


BRAULIK & GOULD, U.S. Scholastic Agency, 


No. 311 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 





CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY. 


———— > 


Boards of Education, and others, wanting efficient Teachers, and 


Teachers desiring situations, should address, with stamp, 


HENRY F. NELSON, & CoO., 
69 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 








School and Office Furniture, and Church and Hall Settees. 


Pennsyivania State Teachers’ Association.—A full Report (2,000 copies) of Proceedings of this meet- 
ing, held at Lancaster, August 9th, 10th, and 11th, with papers read, etc., comprising 48 large octavo pages, has 
just been issued. Extra copies may be had, if applied for soon. Single copies, postpaid, 39 cents; Four copies, 


postpaid, $1.00. Address 


J. P. McCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 





$16.00 for $5:00. | 


The Phrenological Journal is | 
a First-Class Family Magazine devoted to Phre- | 
nology, Ethnology, Physiology, Education and | 
Literature, with measures to Reform, Elevate 
and Improve Mankind Physically, Mentally 
and Morally. S. R. Wexts, Editor. 

The 51st Volume commenced with the July number, 
and now is the time to subscribe. It is in a most pros- | 
perous condition, and since its change in form it has been 
one of the most popular magazines. 

Terms.—Published monthly at $3.00 a year, single 
numbers 30 cents, To all who subscribe at once, send- 
ing 20 cents extra for mailing, one of Prang’s celebrated 
Chromos, “‘The Doctor,” published at $5.00, will be | 
sent free. 

The Christian Union is a First- 
Class Weekly Religious and Family News- | 
paper, Edited by Henry Warp Beecuer, and | 
published at $3.00 a year. | 

Arrangements have been made by which the ‘Phre- | 
nological Journal,” $3.00 a year; “* The Christian Union,” | 
$3.00 a year; “The Doctor,” $5.00, and ** Marshall’s 
Household Engraving of Washington,” never sold for 
less than $5.00, will all be sent to new subscribers for | 
$5.00. If the pictures are to be sent by mail, 20 | 
cents extra must be sent for mailing; to secure all, the | 


amount must be sent at once to S. R. Wexts, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





| 


' 





A NEW BOOK FOR 


HUSBANDS, WIVES, SONS, 


AND 


DAUGHTERS. 


Life at Home; or, The Family 
and its members. Including Husbands and 
Wives, Parents, Children, Brothers, Sisters, 
Employers and Employed, the Altar in the 
House, etc. By Rev. Witi1am Aikman, D.D, 
Tinted paper, fancy muslin, beveled boards. 
Price, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00. 





‘‘' The failure to reach the highest happiness of married 
life, and the best results of family training are caused, 
we may believe, not so much by wilfulness as by ignor- 
ance or inexperience. If, at the outset, a few cautions 
and suggestions, founded on maturer thought and larger 
observation, were received, mistakes could be corrected 
and errors avoided which too often occasion long years 
of disappointment and sorrow. If this book shall make 
such suggestions, its design will be accomplished.”—Au 
thor’s Preface. 





It is seldom a book is published which receives such 
universal commendation from the press—religious and 
secular—and from all denominations, as this. In these 
times of domestic discord and marital incompatibility, the 
present work is timely. 

For sale by all Booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 


| by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 


389 Broapway, New York. 
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German in Public Schools, 





Cheap, clear. comprehensive and thoroughly practical Text-Books, successfully 
used in many Public Schools. ta With much German Script.-@a 
AHN, German Primer. $0.35. AHN, German Handwriting. $0.40. 
AHN, Rudiments of the German Language. $0.35. | GRAUERT, Manual of the German Language. 
AHN, Method of the German Language. With Pro- Part I. $0.40 ; Part II. $0.40; complete $0.70. 
nunciation by J. C. Oehlschlaeger. Part I. $0.60; | GRAUERT, First German Reader. $0.50. 
Part II. $0.40; complete, $1.00 ; GRAUERT, Second German Reader. $0.60. 


Descriptive Lists free. Single specimen copies sent to teachers, post paid, upon receipt of half price. : 

Largest stock of GERMAN DICTIONARIES at all prices, and large Assortment of Grammars, Dictionaries, 
Readers, etc., for the study of All Modern Languages. Catalogues free. All orders for German, French, and 
English Books and Periodicals promptly filled. E. STEIGER, 22 & 24 Frankfort St., New York. 


ATWATER’S 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT . 


First Series. For Sabbath School use. By mail, $2.00. 
No Sabbath School can afford to be without it. 
Seconp Series. For Public Schools,—higher department. 
Price by mail, $1.50. 
THiRD Series. For Primary Schools, Price $1.00. 
Twenty Scuoot Room Morttoges. On best card board. 
By mail, $1.00. 
CraiGc Microscope. The celebrated Craig Microscope. 
By mail, $2,75. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount on all the above articles when or- 
dered by the dozen. 
For further particulars and samples of the cards, address with 
stamp, , 








JOHN ATWATER, 
Box 403, Chicago, Ill. 


JUST PUBLISHED:—A REVISED EDITION 


OF 


LADREYT’S MODERN CONVERSATIONAL 
FRENCH READER, 


A superior text-book, with copious English Foot-notes and explanations, approved and recommended by all teachers 
of French and other competent judges. 

It has been adopted and is now used in the United States Naval Academy, at Annapolis, in the West Point 
Military School, and in most of the leading colleges and schools of Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Philadelphia, Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, &c. 

{1G One volume 12mo. Retail price $1.00. : 





Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.--Baltimore: Cushings & Bailey. 


When this reader cannot be obtained through Booksellers, the undersigned will send any quantity, from one copy 
upward, by mail or express, at reduced price. Liberal terms for introduction. 


Please address Cc. LADREYT, Boston, Mass. 


































J. A. BANCROFT & CO., 


512 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


GENERAL DEALERS IN 


SCHOOL BOOKS, SCHOOL DESKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


_ 0 —— 


CHARTS, &c. 





A. B. C. Cards, 22 by Winches. (Sheets 406.) Mounted ,..... .cccrccccccccccccccsccccsccccccetsccscecces eovasne 5 

Multiplication Cards, 22 by 2s inches. (Sheets 4c.) Mounted .......-ceceeesccccccesceesceeeceacecvecesecs B 
Above are of the largest kind made, and one set will suftice for an entire school room. 

Simonson's Zoological Charts. (Sheets 50c.) Colored and Mounted,..........cccccecceceseeceeeecceceees 10 


This will be tound a valuable auxiliary to the student of Natural History, showing at a glance, all its divis:ons 
and sub-divisions. 
Fifteen Charts of the Natural History of the Animal Kingdom, by Prof. J. H. Von Schubert, of 
Munich ; consisting of 90 plates, with 342 illustrations, elegantly colored and mounted, with key. Price... .24 09 
These are the finest and cheapest ever offered for sale in this country. 





Cutter’s Physiological Charis. 10 inset. (Sheets COlOred).........cceeecceeeeeeeceeeeteseeeseneeescenees 7 
«“ 6s “ “ RUN KE SOWIIINN, a5: 65.65.6060. 0465 006-4.06000 0058 KeCRECeeDemie 12 0 
és rT 6s i it. SON Gia hid hv ke cddsadedandansenicarisacveradeamans 5 00 
66 és “ “ CE NE TI 065s hii hd sak ndetdcirenccsewcenvscenas wae es 


A large assortment of educational charts continually on hand. Send for complete descriptive lists, 
ASTRONOMY. 


Dieta? TEROMRCG OE BAST OIIET o.oo o.ccccccecsccccccccncasssencsccscssccncccescercsvecsssesascoeses coccesess 20 

This work is profusely illustrated in the most elegant and elaborate style. It is designed for Com- 
mon Schools and Academies, as well as to accompany the valuable instruments invenved by the same author. 
Dayzis’ Lunatellus.....--...--0-0:.sccceecsecseseccscesseneececescaeeeesceseseseeetersseeseacnssese ceseeses ++ -40 00 

Bleliotellus......... 222.2022... cccccscccscececees see ee sec eecessececeescetecssesescescensersssccessscees --60 00 

These ingenious instruments demonstrate the astronomica! phenomena of the Sun, Earth, Moon and two of the 
Planets. They tacilitate to an almost incredible degree, the sublime study of Astronomy, and at the same time 
illustrate the important features of Physical and Descriptive Geography. In a word they elucidate both Astronomy 
and Geography, and are the most important Educational Inventions of the age. 

Globes,—A!! sizes and varieties, trom $1.50 to 3275.00. 

FULL CATALOGUES OF ABOVE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


IN PRESS. 
MY FIRST DRAWING BOOK. 
FOR SLATE EXERCISES. 


BY JOHN COLLINS, ARTIST. 


This little book will contain 12 plates of drawings, embracing straight and curved lines, Capital and Script letters, 
numerals, Familiar Objects, Animals, &c., as well as directions for the teacher and pupil. It is designed especially 
for the slate, and wiil be a live book in the school-room. Price by mail, 30 cents. 


TKEaE NEw sona BOookze. 


THE DIADEM OF SCHOOL SONGS, 


BY PROF. WM. TILLINGHAST. 








Its Beautiful Illustrations make it a decided Novelty. Its excellent and appropriate Music ; its carefully selected Poetry, and 
tts superior system of Instruction in the elements of Music make it 


The very best School Music Book ever Published. 
Ra Its Songs are adapted to every possible occasion in every kind of School. 





Price, per dozen, $6 00. &# Specimen mailed for 60 cents. 

New School Mottoes,—The set consists of twelve handsome, colored cards, containing twenty different and 
appropriate mottoes to be hung in the School Room. They will be found an ornament as well as a valuable aid to 
the teacher. Per set, per mail, prepaid, 75 cents. 

Smith’s Complete Speller’s Manual.- By W. W. Smith, author of “Smith’s Little Speller,” ‘ Definer's 
Manual,” *‘ Etymology, cte.,et. New and enlarged edition. This Manual consists of a large and well selected 
collection of test words in English Orthography, with the correct pronunciation and full definition attached to each 
word, adapted ¢ specially tor the use of those desiring to imy rove themseives in the art of spelling correctly. It con- 
tains also lessons in Dicta‘ion Exercises, and a ccmpr¢ hensive list of words of similar pronum iation but difterent 


meaning—th ir signitie: ti: always boing given. It will be found a capital Excrcise Book in any school. Price, sent 
per mail, prepaid, 35 cc nts . 


School Rewards,—Anderson’s Graduated Premiums, containing 600 Premiums, Certificates, etc....... .. 31” 
Atwater’s Schoo: Government, containing 800 Merits. Certificates. ete iieniagews peueneinen ‘ “150 
Aids to School Diselpline, containing 600 Merits, Certificates, cte..... . eae . peal o REET SHORE ESAUES 125 
Any of the above sent per mail, prepaid, at price annexed. SEND IALENER EL SAERIHEE A AES NEES 
Slating.—Eurcka Liquid Stating, in pint Cams...........cccccccec ceecececececceceuccececeeeucceuuce saneeaenes 17 
ai * ‘ NN MIN 65 oii.na soaunitnsnianidabaseatiaehaketekakctediedicnmoncgouves 3 00 


This Slating make S a surface which rivals the best Wall Slates; is perfeetly black, never crumbles, and remains 
hard and smooth. It is successfuliy applied to any kind of board or wall. Put up in tin cans it can be sent any 


STEP BY STEP; or, The Chiid’s First Lesson Book. 


A beautifully illustrated little work, consisti wit { ] . F : : 
. pevtganede "ig SU 1© WUPK, sisting of graduated lessons from A. B. C, to Spelling and Reading. Price 
sent per mail, prepaid, 25 cents. = ” , - “ . pe 5 seacing. ’ 


. ee ™ a as . 5 = 5 
Schoo! Furniturc=-=«Hvery Description. 
as it is 2 8] -cialty wit] 1s to furnish every article used inf) chool room, Teachers and Sehool Officers will find it 
to their advantage to cail and examine our stock ot School Book , Stationery, School Desks, Black Boards, Gloves, &c. 


Lf ad 1 yy D> 0 veaed a Pa ain , “ e . . 
WS” Full Bescriplive and Priced List of ¢ I, will be Mailed upon application. <4 
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THE DISTRICT RECORD, 


—OR THE— 
MINUTES AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE DISTRICT DIRECTOLS, 
CONTAINING 
A Sufficiency of Paper for Minutes and Necessary Blank Forms to last for Three Years. 
With full Instructions and Forms in all cases that usually occur in the transaction of 
District Business.— Copyright Secured. 











This work is designed to promote unifurmity and method in the transaction of the business of Boards; to aid the 
Secretary in the performance of his duties ; to retain the contracts and other documents in a safe and accessible form 
and to expedite the settlement of the District accounts. A full printed form of the minutes for one year is given 
showing the mode of journalizing all the useful proceedings for that period. A sufficiency of Teachers’ Agreements, 
Collector’s and Treasurer’s Bonds and Collector's Warrants, to last for three years, is added. These are not designed 
to be cut out-when executed, but to remain in the record, as the best means of preserving them, ‘and having them 
always at hand for reference. Orders or Warrants on the Treasurer for the payment of money, sufficient for all ar 
rears, are also embraced, with margins containing room for the number, date, amount, and purpose of each payment, 
and the names of the persons receiving it; so that when the order is cut out and delivered, the margin will be a 
record of the transacticn. 
PRICE, $4.00 PER COPY, SENT POSTAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE STATE; OR 

$3.50 WHEN SENT BY EXPRESS AT COST OF PURCHASER. 
THE WORK IS SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND, AND IN ADDITION TO THE INSTRUCTIONS CONTAINS: 
2QUIRES OF PROPERLY RULED BLANK CAP PAPER, 150 ORDERS ON DISTRICT TREASURER, 36 
AGREEMENTS WITHA TEACHERS, 3 TREASURER’S BONDS, 3 TAX COLLECTOR’S ; 
BONDS, AND 3 WARRANTS TO TAX COLLECTORS. 

§@ Over 500 Districts in the State have purchased the Recorp. The Blanks alone which it contains cannot 
be obtained at any printing office in the State for tqwice the sum at which the Record is furnished. Commendatory 
notices have been received from a large number of Secretaries, of which the following is a fair specimen: L. P 
Creacer, Esq., Secretary of Hanover District, says of it: ‘*The Record has come to hand. This, I must confess, 
far exceeds my expectation in lessening the labors of the Secretary, besides the valuable instructions it contains.” 

I have also on hand all kinds of School Blanks, which I am enabled to sell cheaper than any person elsewhere. 


Orders promptly attended to. Appress W. B. WILEY, No. 16 North Duke Street, Lancaster, Pa 





RECEIPTS FOR DISTRICT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


List of School Districts whose Boards have subscribed and paid fur one copy for each Director since June, 1870, 
the figures showing the number taken and paid for: 








BLAIR. CARBON. LUZERNE. NORTHUMBERLAND WARREN. 
FOE, 00 wesccesess s| Mauch Chunk twp...5|Hazle.. ..........+...6|Northumberland ., 6|Freehold....+++...5 
BRADFORD. CLINTON. Scranton :....005600009 SCHUYLKILL, 
Rome Boro’... ......... SILAGNAL «6. qvcesees 0 0.00 § [OMNES -ssccccee 6:.0:0:0.0.0 5 | DSANER seeseeses @ssseee 5 WASHINGTON. 
BUCKS. LEAY 5 « 10se014<<0800csc GIP OME escsees 6.000665 POEe CATUOM acs 0:0 60 6: GSM 4.0 ccssesase.s.9. 508 
Upper Wakefield...5 COLUMBIA. Lackawanna....++. 6 TIOGA. | WESTMORELAND. 
CHESTER. Greenwood... 2.0005 MONTGOMERY. | Jackson.........8 +++ 5/Allegheny. .....+4. os 
West Whiteland. ?. . 5|Fishing-Creek,. ...... 5|Whiteplain...... oo 5| Mansfield ...000005|Unity .....c0000 erry 
Charlestown....+++4 ERIE. White Marsh......... 5| UNION. | ; 
North Coventry ....5)COrry ...csoon seeeee 5] Upper Providence... 5)White Deer. ......... 5 YORK. 
Shuylkill.........5|W. Springfield.....5;New Hancver........ 2|Buffalo .......... o00eS| Jackson....0.000 90006 





The following Districts have subscribed for five copies each, but the money is yet due: Richland, South Pittsburg 
and 6th Ward, Allegheny city Districts, Allegheny county; Taylor District, Cambria county; Haines District, 
Centre county; Tredyffrin District, Chester; Blacklick District, Indiana county ; Strasburg Borough, East Donegal 
District, Lancaster county; Wilkesbarre District, Luzerne county; Lower Salford District, Montgomery county ; 
Freemansburgh District, Northampton county; Penn District, Perry county; Oil City District, Venango county, 


= aa UN-WRIT- WHAT A TEACHER SAYS OF THEM. 


THN W ORD np Bes Dear Sir : Your M ddressed to Wm. S 
‘ ear Sir; Your MOTTOES addressed tu m. Stewart, 
MARCH. Moshanon, were received a short time since, and the 


Shows us untold riches and beauties in the Great House, pupils of this school, as well as of others where I have 
with its Blooming flowers, Singing birds, Waving palms, | recommended them, take great delightin them. Kinow- 
Rolling cloues, Beautiful bow, Sacred mountains, De- ing of nothing else so well adapted for our school rooms 
lightful rivers, Mighty oceans, Thundering voices, Blazing | 45 your Cards, I take pleasure in recommending them to 
heavens and vast universe with countless beings in millions | the educational public, and hope that every school room 
of worlds, and reads to us in each the Unwritten Word. | in our county will be supplied with them. 

Rose-tinted paper, ornate engravings and superb binding. Respectfully, 

8 a men and women wanted to introduce the ; N. M. FRANKS, Teacher. 
Work in every township and village. Light business. | p- 

Good pay. Send for circular, description, endorsements, Fe I En OR Oe 
and terms to agents. ZIEGLER & McCURDY, 16/|See elsewhere adver'isenent of Lancaster 
South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ! School Mottoes:; 


















































Robinson’s Mathematics Again Indorsed. 


ADOPTED IN CALIFORNIA. 
After a successful trial for thiee years of ROBINSON’S MATHEMATICS in the Schools of San Francisco, this 
famous Series has ‘been adopted, over great competition, for uniform use in the Public Schools of California. Thus 
from Maine to California, ROBINSON takes the lead. 


ANEW BOOK ADDED TO THE SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


First Lessonsin Mental and Written Arithmetic. 


This volume contains 180 pages, and is probably the handsomest Primary School-book yet issued. No expense, 
either in the drawing or engraving of cuts, has been spared to make its illustrations as attractive and useful as Possi- 
ble. The idea, outside of the superior merits of the book itself, has been to make it a beautiful work in an artistic 
sense, and this the publishers think they have done. The methods of study are all origina/, and are intended to in- 
crease interest and decrease difficulties in teaching primary classes. Due prominence is given to methods of Object: | 
Teaching without detriment to the Analytical, Progressive, and Inductive Systems. The book is intended for use in 
Primary classes where one book only is desired, and for this purpose it can have no equal. Now ready. Price, 40 cts, 
Liberal terms for introduction, and sample copies for examination. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
The retail price of the SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS has been reduced to FirFTEEN CENTS EACH, with usual 


discounts to the Trade. — 
A POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE—JUST READY. 
Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated with nearly TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood, 
By Wa. G. WEBSTER and WM. A. WHEELER. 
This volume embraces a careful selection of more than 18,000 of the most important words of the language. The | 
| introduction contains, besides the Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of Money, Weight and Measure, Abbreviations, 
| Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c., from the Greek, the Latin, and the Modern Foreign Languages, R&les for Spelling, 
&c., &c.: making altogether the most complete and useful pocket companion extant. It is beautifully . printed on 
tinted paper, and bound in three different styles. Cloth, 75 cts.; flexible, 85 cts.; tucks, gilt edges, $1. Sent by 


mail on receipt of the price. 
"FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC. 


Being a Graded Course of Instruction in Music for Common Schools. By Geo. B. Loomis. 
This series presents a slmple course of instruction in music, adapted tothe primary classes. in our schools. It pre- | 
| seats the simple rudiments of the subject in a progressive course of easy exercises, accompanied with. such instruc- 
tion as will make the way clear alike to the teacher and pupil. In4 books. Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. Price_15 | 
cents each. 


. . 
The American Primary School Slates. 

Upon the frames of these Slates are indzlibly printed, directly upon the wood, exercises in Printing, Wciting, 
Drawing, and the Roman and Arabic Numerals. 

SLATE No..1 presents to the eye of the pupil Capital and smull letters, penned in the simplest manner possiblo, 
and so arranged as to lead to a ready acqaisition of the Alphabet. Upon the opposite side, the elementary principles 
of Drawing are developed in such miner and order as to lead to Inventive Drawing. | 

SLATE N>. 2-is intended for more advanced pupils, a'fording studies in Script, thus instructing the young mind 
| in W icing. Upyo the opp site side are given tie elem :ntary principles of curved ine Drawing, together with more | 
| difficult exercises in the drawing of Animuls, Fruit, Leaves, and many of the common objects of daily life. 

Thus, while they furnish employment and amusement to pupils, they instruct in exercises of the highest importance. 
They are of superior workmanship, light yet stronzly mide, of best Stone Slate, and are peculiarly attractive in gen- | 
eral appearance. - Size 8x10 inches. Price, 35 cents. [G~ THe BEST TERMS POSSIBLE GIVEN FOR SUPPLIES OF ANY | 
OF OUR PUBLICATIONS FOR INTRODJCTION OR FOR SAMPLE COPIES FOR EXAMINATION. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, descriptive of Tat American’ EpucaTionat Sertzs oF ScHooL AND | 
Cottece Text Booxs, comprising the titles of about Three Hundred Standard Works in Educational Literature, | 
mailed free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 438 & 140 Grand St., New York. 











